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[We shall have room to copy from “Htxns’s Vererinary Surceon,” 
which has been republished by John Grigg, Philadelphia, and is for sale by 
most of the booksellers in the United States, only the chapter on conforma- 
tion. For all further use of the plate prefixed, the reader is referred to the 
work itself, which contains much of the useful information imported by its 
title.] 


EXPLANATION AND PracTicat USE OF THE SKELETON ANNEXED. 


Tue references that are made to the annexed plate, and which will neces- 
sarily be found rather numerous in the chapter on conformation, are so made 
by means of /etters and figures, corresponding with similar letters and figures 
upon the plate. The /etters direct the reader’s eye across the picture, the 
figures from top to bottom: when he is referred both by letter and figure, the 
place of intersection is the point to which his attention ought to be directed. 
Thus [G. 37.] which, by placing a flat ruler, or a piece of paper, across at 
“G.” and running the finger downwards from the figure “37,” would be 
found to intersect each other at the insertion or commencement of the horse’s 
tail; whilst [Y. 40.] would bring us to the hindermost pastern. Again, [K. 
L. M. N. 14, 15, 16.] or [K.—N. 14—16.] directs the reader’s attention 
to the shoulder-bone; at [M. 20.] is his heart, and at [H. 29.] his kidneys are 
placed. 

The reader will please to observe, that the frontispiece is meant to be, 
less what is termed “a pretty picture” than a practically useful one, calcu- 
lated to facilitate his comprehension of what is said in this treatise about the 
living horse, his structure, and internal formation; of his capabilities, and all 
of the diseases arising from their misapplication. 'To this end, a mere ele- 
vation of the skeleton was requisite; and, that this should be rendered more 
practically useful, it is divided into squares, for more ready reference. The 
Jigure itself, is that of a rather long bodied horse; the blade-bone having 
been lowered to show the continuity of the vertebra, or backbone, between 
the shoulders, and the elbow being bent forward for that purpose, so that 
the shoulder-bone is brought to form its sharpest angle. This position of the 
limb, of course, rendered the subject of the plate lower before than he would 
be were those bones more straight up and down than they are. 

He will observe, too, that the situation only of some internal parts was 
required for the purpose of elucidation; thus, the heart seems unsuspended 
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by its vessels, as its pericardium and part of the dungs are removed; and it 
follows, that whoever expected to find a delineation of every viscus, perfect, 
has deceived himselt,—if any such there be. 

Further, the references my readers will meet with in the midst of the teat 
are necessarily as brief as they are useful, and are made to the sections, or 
parts, into which the first two chapters are divided after the manner of 
verses. 

This mode of reference will be found highly serviceable in his inquiries 
by the attentive reader, who is unused to study things of this nature, but 
who must soon perceive the great practical advantages to be derived from 
so intimate an acquaintance with the subject as this method of learning it 
will furnish him the means of acquiring. If, in the prosecution of his studies, 
he happen to forget what has been before said, tending to the same point of 
information, or he be at a loss whereabout he should look to refresh his 
memory, these references supply him with the ready means of overcoming 
the difficulty. By adopting this method, [ have likewise avoided the repeti- 
tions inseparable from a work of this nature, and have thus saved room. 


ExTERNAL ForRMATION orn StrrucTURE or THE IlorseE. 


Section 1.—Scarcely any man who is in the habit of seeing many 
horses perform their labour, and observing their capabilities of several 
kinds, but acquires, thereby, some insight of the properties conferred 
on the animal by such or such points of conformation. [He can tell, 
at first sight, nearly from this habitude, “what a horse can do;” but 
few men reduce their observations to writing, least of all to principles, 
upon which we may afterwards reason, or draw conclusions with any 
degree of certainty, as to what duties a horse cannot perform properly, 
when wanting those points of excellence, and which duties ought, 
therefore, never to be required of him; or, being so imposed upon 
him improperly, are productive of certain disorders that invariably at- 
tend such misapplication of his powers. No doubt it has happened, 
that a horse with a radical defect,—in the shape of his hind quarters, 
for example,—yet having a corresponding defect before, the one makes 
up for the other, and such horses may occasionally perform well for a 
short time, but then they are no lasters: all the while they may thus 
be at the full stretch of their physical powers, straining to the utmost 
the immediate coverings of the bones, something or other is going to 
wreck—of muscle or tendon, of ligature or sinew. Sooner or later so 
much excessive fatigue of the deformity runs along the solids, and 
reaching the vitals, occasions constitutional disease, or leaves behind 
itan incurable malady of the limbs, mostly descending to the feet. 
Equally true is it, that we frequently find out new properties, or hid- 
den powers in a horse, which had never hitherto been known to his 
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powers were ever discovered in any horse, without his possessing cer- 
tain just proportions of the bones taken all together.* What these 
proportions are, as well as what they are not, I come presently to lay 
down: the integuments (or coverings) ever adapting themselves there- 
to, in one case produce what is called symmetry; but if the limb be 
disproportioned, the coverings adapt themselves to that particular 
defect, and enlarged muscle at these particular places becomes visible 
to the common observer. 

The acquiring a ready mode of discovering when a horse of the 
one or the other formation is presented to our notice, forms the per- 
fection of art in purchasing a horse. 

2. But the horse’s achievements, or “what he can do” under certain 
circumstances of shape and make, would ill employ my pen at the 
present moment—valuable as the investigation must always be in it- 
self—were it not for the practical application 1 mean to make of it 
shortly, by way of illustrating the direct contrary, or defective shape 
and make, as being the harbinger of several radical disorders of his 
frame. Nor is this all: some are so evidently ill-formed in the chest 
and carcase, from the moment they are foaled, that no art of ours is 
equal to preventing the return of certain disorders which are sure to 
attend a horse of that particular formetion all his life-time. As the 
one is known and inevitable, so the etlects of the other may be fore- 
seen, and, in some degree, alleviated, if so much trouble and expense 
be not greater than the value of the horse. ‘This is all that can be 
done for such an animal; and since the resources of art are not equal 
to the obstacles of animated nature, so no man ought unreasonably to 
expect, least of all, to force his beast, to perform any species of labour 
or exercise, for which nature or the accident of birth hath rendered 
him anywise unfit; although it must be allowed, as a general axiom, 
that it is only by pushing the animal to the extent of his powers, that 
we can find out the most he is capable of performing at any given 
work. In this way it was the fast-trotting powers of the Phenomena 
mare (which was before then a butcher’s hack) were discovered; for 
people of this trade generally try the utmost their nags can perform 
in the trot. 


* Eclipse, a horse whose very name is used as synonymous for speed, had 
none of the proportions generally deemed indispensable to great speed, and 
he was cast, by the Duke of Cumberland, for his apparent deformities when 
a colt; but his defects in one particular were amply supplied by excesses in 
another, and, taken altogether, composed the very best bit of bone, blood, 
and muscle ever produced. His lineage, lateral consanguinity, and the kind 
of cross by which he was got, demand the breeder's serious attention. 
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To be able to judge of a horse’s defects as to what he cannot do, 
undoubtedly it seems necessary to ascertain what constitutes a fine 
figure, or a perfect one, that can do every thing; but when it is con- 
sidered that the exposure of those defects is intended to apply wholly 
to the origin of disorders for which he will require medical treatment, 
if he does not deserve rejection in toto, I shall find less occasion for 
adverting to any known horse, entirely without error in his form or 
built. In most cases, however, good symmetry being accompanied not 
only by the power of achieving great feats, but a good portion of health 
also, or, at any rate, the absence of the diseases incident to a bad 
form, I may be allowed, while exposing his faults, to deviate a little, 
and to contemplate some few of his perfections also. 

8. The most obvious physical truths are those which can be ex- 
plained upon the principles of mechanics; upon such a basis, even the 
most abstract can be securely grafted; that intelligence which is de- 
rived from experience, from observation, experiment, and acute rea- 
soning, is rendered more easily understood when conveved with me- 
chanical precision; and, however strange it may appear to some, the 
gift of speed, if not of all progression, depends more upon mechanical 
principles than is commonly understood to be the case. In all com- 
pound bodies, whether animate or inanimate, intended for our active 
use, it is above all other things requisite that they should stand well 
upon their bases or legs. A horse, or a joint stool, evidently defec- 
tive in this particular quality, would be shunned as insecure; and the 
one is sometimes endued with movements as little suited to one’s 
ideas of getting on safely as the other, both being indebted to their 
original bad built (or charpente, as Lafosse calls it) for the defect. 
Cover them both, the one with muscle and skin, the other with dra- 
pery, how you will, the faulty legs are faulty still. A good stable 
aphorism has it thus—*a horse that does not stand well can do noth- 
ing well,” and by natural inference, “the horse that walks well can 
perform other paces well.” 

A much better example, however, may be found in a four-legged 
table, of which every horseman knows there are many of diflerent 
sizes and of various workmanship, some for heavy or rough usage, 
others more for show and to sustain light weights. But, if the fore 
and hind legs bend towards each other upon 
the ground, any carpenter may sce that this 
first element of an ill-formation must sooner 
or later produce a fall; he will know that 
more strength for supporting great weights 
would be found by making all four legs per- 
pendicular. But a horse not being like a table, immoveably fixed 
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upon its legs, but being required not only to bear up but to proceed 
with his load,—which is sometimes effected with difficulty on account 
of its weight; then must his powers of pressing onwards be estimated 
by the positions in which he can place the bones of his hinder part, 
the legs particularly, since it is to these the propulsion of his body 
forward is chiefly indebted. In his efforts to accomplish this duty, 
the position of his hind legs will resemble 
those of the second table in the margin, 
stretched out constantly as much as these 
are, and each leg alternately twice as much 
beyond his body; while his fore legs will bend 
under him alternately also, like those in the 
first table. In both movements his legs are stretched to their utmost 
when the drag is up hill, because the resistance to be overcome is 
then greatest, and we can thus form an opinion how much “he has 
the free use of his legs.’ When this is the case, all horses step short; 
but, upon even ground, the hind leg,to be perfect, should come finely 
forward in the walk, and occupy the identical spot which the fore leg 
had just quitted. As the horse gets old, is tired, disordered, or over- 
much Jaden, he ceases to do this as usual, in the exact ratio that he 
is affected the one way or the other. 














4. Mares, occasionally, and skittish horses, frequently bring their 
legs together, much resembling the first figure,and are insecure road- 
sters as well as poor draft horses. The second sketch is the walk- 
ing motion of an unladen cart-horse, or a coach-horse stan:ling still; 
these, as well as hunters, take the same position, which indicates that 
they have the free use of their limbs. In the drag, the former bring 
their fore legs under their bodies, the principle being applicable to 
any quadruped performing the like task; and such a horse would con- 
sequently fall down forward but for the resistance of the load he draws. 
But this accident seems provided for, by the power the horse has of 
contracting the muscles, and drawing up quickly the lower part of his 
limb, in time to get it out of the way of his hind leg, both motions 
forming each a separate effort toward progression. 1 still have in 
view a walking pace, all other paces being no other than modifica- 
tions of the walk; and, in fact, “a horse that walks well can do any 
thing else well,” an aphorism that is a-twin with one cqually well 
founded in the preceding section. 

With some horses, the hind foot, instead of coming forward, as de- 
scribed at the bottom of the last section, upon the spot of ground 
marked by the fore one, falls short of the mark.—These never turn 
out fast ones, although their fault does not always consist in the shape 
or disproportion of the bones, but in the contraction of the muscle or 
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tendon; at times it is owing to the relaxation of the immediate cover- 
ings of the bones. Such horses may be well enough to look at, but 
cannot perform properly. ‘The extreme of this misfortune is termed 
stringhalt; but every approach towards it, however trivial, is good cause 
for rejecting the animal. In case of the hind foot coming too far for- 
ward (in the walk still) and striking the fore one, the fault lies in want 
of sufficient strength (or quickness) in the fore leg. If the hind foot 
comes down sometimes inside, at others outside, the just quitted situa- 
tion of the fore foot, the animal has a disagreeable rolling in his gait 
from side to side, the fault being as often in the fore leg as in the 
hinder one, sometimes in both. Such horses commence a journey 
with much apparent confidence, but tiring soon, they fall into their 
old error, and the security they have inspired is found to be decep- 
tious:—many accidents are the consequence. This fault I hesitate 
whether to ascribe to the fore leg or the hind one, but it certainly 
originates in a disagreement between the fixing of the two upon the 
body, either as to the situation, or want of muscular strength at the 
place of joining. Such a horse is a stumbler, and when he trots away 
from us, we can see nearly as much of his fore legs as of his hind 
ones; in the straight-built, well-set limbed horse, the fore legs are 
then concealed from our sight by the hind ones. | own this is with 
me a grand criterion for judging as to a horse’s capability of going 
over the ground. In racing, or indeed any running, the fore legs are 
then brought closer together, the hind legs rather wider (so in leap- 
ing,) as we see in greyhounds, hares, deer, and all other fleet creatures. 

Such as I have described is the act of progression with all horses, 
but in various degrees, according to their sizes; (as with the coach- 
horse, saddle-horse, pony;) four such efforts having called into action 
all the bones of the body, including more or less that of the head, 
tail, and neck, according to the pace or other circumstances. Hence 
it must be clear, that to perform this duty of progression, or getting 
forward, properly, as regards either the length of time he sustains it, 
or the quickness of performance, weight, or velocity, the limbs must 
be adapted to the kind of work the horse has to pertorm and to each 
other, whether that be in harness, on the turf, the chase, or the road. 

5. We do not find this adaptation of the limbs so much in the 
amount of covering the bones may have on them, as in the size and 
proportion of these, and the suitable manner in which they are fastened 
together; as may be seen in those horses (blood) where tendon sup- 
plies the place of muscle, and most strength resides in the smallest 
compass; and, as may be proved by the obstruction to his paces, which 
is always observable in the horse burthened with very muscular shoul- 
ders. Equally true ts it, that, aller we have approved of the propor- 
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tions of a pair of horses in respect to bone and built, certain powers 
of going or lastingness are frequently discovered to be possessed by 
one so much beyond his match, that we are compelled to admit those 
powers do reside in something else than in his built. Superior health, 
sound wind, courage, give this strength, with speed and lastingness: 
the bones being then well cased together, and strongly supported by 
their immediate covering, have full and fair play.* But wherever 
they be fundamentally ill-adapted to each other, in whatever degree 
this escapes our observation, the muscles and tendinous parts adapt 
themselves in some measure to that lamentable kind of form, but 
which no filling up, or after-accommodation of the parts to each other, 
can completely eradicate, though it may be concealed from our view. 
The muscle that is so perverted rises up in the middle preternaturally, 
as if some sprain or other had caused that appearance; the contiguous 
parts, consequently, undergo greater fatigue than, in the event of finer 
symmetry, would have fallen to their share; and the extraordinary 
friction or working thereof, occasions, at a day more or less remote, 
the exhaustion of its powers, and the lodgement of acrimonious mat- 
ter in the cellular membrane, which appears in tumour, abscess, &e. 
This protuberant appearance of the muscle is most visible at the stifle, 
{N. 30.] and on the shoulder {M. 16.] just above the elbow. 

A more minute inquiry, however, on those points would lead me 
away—too far from my main purpose, at present; I therefore return 
to notice, in the first place, the structure of the legs of such horses 
as, by their untoward position, entail on them the chances of produc- 
ing some one or other of those evils that are known to afllict certain 
horses, incurably, to the end of their days. ‘Thus, some are known 
to tread on the inner quarter of the hoof, others on the outside, with- 
out the real cause being ever ascertained, and remedies are frequently 
applied that have not the remotest chance of achieving any good, on 
that very account. Some horses “cut” in consequence of treading on 
the outer quarter; on the contrary, by punishing the inner quarter in 
treading, others contract a disposition to “quittor and ringbone;” both 
instances of mal-formation, or bad built, (as I call it), produce splents, 
diseases of the frog, of the sensible sole, and of the coronet, as the 
case may be: how the various modes of wrong treading are brought on 
remain to be examined into hereafter. Meantime, it may not be amiss 
to observe that the right mode and make may be discovered by no- 


* Firing is supposed to restore derangement of the integuments, by caus 
ing inflammation and contraction thereof upon the bone, so as to embrace 
it more tightly. This is effected by much of the muscle being taken up into 
the system, or sloughing off in the cure; as well as the contraction of the 
flexor tendon (back sinew) and its sheath. 
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ticing the proportions of those horses, that, by the acknowledged just 
symmetry of their bones, the agreement in size of one limb with 
another, and the faultless manner in which these are attached to the 
body, go tolerably free from any such diseases, until old age, acci- 
dent, or the misapplication of their powers, brings on disease. 

6. There are, then, three kinds of mal-formation, or bad shape, at- 
tendant on the limbs of horses, which I consider original faults, those 
others to which they give rise being but secondary ones. 1st. That 
wherein the leg is ill-formed in itself. 2d. When it is badly joined 
to the body. 3d. When the fore legs disagree with the hind ones in 
length or quantity. Each being attended by its respective defect in 
going, as to safety, speed, or strength, and liable to incur one or other 
of the ills enumerated, as appearing on the legs and feet—is worthy 
of the reader’s separate consideration; although it frequently happens 
that an individual horse is afflicted with all three faults at the same 
time, the two first being found together, subsequently producing the 
other also. But I have generally noticed that one of those faults 
sometimes accommodates itself to the other, amending it considera- 
bly; as, when a limb that is too long is set higher up on the body 
than is esteemed right construction, in the same manner as a horse 
lame of a leg may be passed off for sound should the corresponding 
leg of his body also fall lame.* Much the same is it with the third 
kind of disagreement, in the opinion of many people; because it has 
existed in some celebrated horses, and they would have us believe 
that this very disagreement was itself the cause of the celebrity those 
individuals arrived at. ‘This, however, was not the fact. 

7. The Phxnomena mare, unquestionably the first trotter of her 
inches in our days, never did her work in style: nobody could account 
for her achievements upon the view, and I had always my doubts 
whether hers was a fair trot, though I won upon her. In the trot she 
had an unaccountable shuffle. She was low before, but had the gift 
of taking her fore feet out of the way of the hinder, which fell (in the 
walk) about half a shoe beyond that of the fore ones, the feet reach- 
ing the ground in succession. 

Laertes, a grey horse, hunted in Leicestershire, 1818, 1819,f of 
no particular powers any where, and confessedly clumsy in the fore- 
hand, without much fire, was yet in the habit of taking the ordinary 
six feet leaps with ease, and clearing a ditch of twenty-five feet with 
pleasure, often exceeding those admeasurements by nearly a fourth. 


* Certain dealers are known to have inflicted lameness on the foot with 
this view! Horrid and disgusting as is the relation, ‘tis no less true. 


{ At that time the property of Mr. Maberly. 
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Eclipse is known to all of us (as matter of history) for having had a 
low shoulder, which gave his fore quarters an awkward appearance: 
but this was compensated for by the fine form of his hind quarter, 
which, being particularly strong and muscular, threw his body forward 
at every leap, in despite of his low fore quarter,—for running is no 
other than the leap reiterated. One leading characteristic, however, 
denoted all three horses to be of the right stamp in the main: they 
stood even on their leg-bones and the soles of their feet; that is to 
Say, straight up and down, nearly, from the elbow [N. 16] to the 
ground before, and from the stifle-joint [N. 30] to the ground behind, 
respectively; both these parts, viewed sideways in the plate, being 
placed nearly horizontal, as regards each other, on the line [N]; at 
least, this was the relative position of the stifle and elbow, in the two 
first-mentioned animals, and of the third I do but presume he was so, 
for “the history” of his form in this respect leaves us a little in doubt. 

But “the shoulder of Eclipse was a low one,” say the published ac- 
counts of him; yet, as this defect, real or supposed, consisted in the 
inclination of the shoulder-bone [K to N] above the elbow, by reason 
of the great freedom of the muscles which held it and the shoulder- 
blade in position, he would, when stepping out with the fore leg, rise 
higher than when he stood still; a particularity that is reversed in 
horses whose shoulder-blades are set on more nearly upright than 
those of Eclipse were. This accounts for the vaulting manner he had, 
as we read in the printed accounts of his exploits; and his running 
greyhound fashion, with his chest close to the ground, for he would 
thereby keep off the ground longer betwixt each leap, until the im- 
petus received from his hind legs was nearer spent than it would have 
been but for thus holding up his fore feet. On referring to those parts 
in the annexed plate, they will be found thus drawn. 


MAID OF THE OAKS. 


This celebrated running mare was got by the imported horse 
Spread Eagle, whose fame on the English race courses is well known. 
Her dam by the imported horse Shark, who had few equals; her g. 
dam by Rockingham; g. g. dam by Gallant; g. g.g. dam by True 
Whig; g. g. g. g. dam by the imported horse Regulus; g. g. g. g. g. 
dam by Diamond. True Whig, the property of Mr. Fitzhugh, of 
Chatham, was a first rate racer. He had both speed and bottom, and 
beat most of the running horses in Virginia, of his day. Over the 
Alexandria course, he beat among other horses, Mr. Duckett’s horse 
Buckskin, and Mr. Bowie’s Little Davy, with ease. Maid of the Oaks 
was never beaten in Virginia, except when she flew the course. One 
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of the severest races ever seen by the person who gives this account 
of the Maid of the Oaks, was run at Richmond, between her and Mr. 
Wilkes’s horse Surprize, by Belle-air, and won by Maid of the Oaks, 
at three heats, four miles each; and she was then not in order. At 
three years old she won at Fredericksburg, three mile heats, beating 
fEolus, young Snap Dragon, Grogram, Little John, and others. At 
four years old, she won over the Fairfield course, heats two miles, 
beating Paragon and Hamlintonian, at that time thought to be two of 
the best horses in Virginia for that distance. In the fall of the same 
year, she beat Paragon and Peace Maker, over the Fredericksburg 
course; and a fortnight afterwards, she won the jockey club purse at 
Washington, heats four miles, beating Oscar, Mr. Bond’s horse Sir 
Solomon, Floretta, Mr. Beans’s mare, (by Spread Eagle) Mr. Lloyd’s 
Dolon, Mr. Luffborough’s colt Napoleon, and others. After this, she 
was sold by Mr. Wyllis, who bred her, to Gen. Ridgely, of Hampton. 
He started her for the cup at Washington, one four mile heat, the 
year afterwards, which she won, beating Top Gallant with ease. After 
she belonged to Gen. Ridgely, her racing is unknown to the writer 
further than what is before communicated. Mr. Smock. 





SHARK AND SPREAD EAGLE. 
Mr. Epiror: Tallahassee, May 9, 1830. 

I perceive it stated in one of your Registers, that Shark was imported 
by the late Col. Tayloe. | remember (when a boy) Shark’s standing in 
Fredericksburg, Va., the property of the late Benj. Hyde, of that place; 
and I always understood that he was imported by that gentleman. 
Col. Tayloe owning Virago, the first of his get that was celebrated on 
the turf, might have led to such a mistake. 

In answer to the inquiries respecting the colts of Spread Eagle, it 
should be remarked, that of all the stallions imported by the late Mr. 
Hoomes, of the Bowling Green, his chance for getting turf horses 
was the worst. A large coarse haired horse, having little to recom- 
mend him, save his size, and great strength across the loins. Gen- 
tlemen owning fuil blooded mares, preferred breeding from Cormo- 
rant, who stood in the next stable, and who showed blood in an emi- 
nent degree; whilst few, very few, good mares were put to Spread 
Eagle by sticklers for size and strength. ‘This may in some measure 
account for the limited number of racers produced by him. Diomed 
stood in the southern part of the state, (Va.) where the blood of 
Medley, and other fine horses, was preserved in its greatest purity; of 
course a large number of racers were bred from him. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

[Yet he got Maid of the Oaks, Floretta, Paragon, Sally Naylor, Ade- 
line, &c. &c. “all good runners.” ] 
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TIMOLEON. 


Entertaining some hope of getting a portraiture of this superior 
race horse, we have delayed publishing the following account of him, 
wishing to accompany it with an engraving—a distinction to which he 
is fully entitled. We yet hope, to use the term of another, and as 
we think a far more delightful field sport, that he may not be “run to 
earth” before we have an opportunity of handing down to future own- 
ers of his progeny, acorrect representation of his particular points and 
general form and symmetry. He will stand the ensuing season in 
Virginia, on the farm of a gentleman, than whom there is not one in 
the Union of higher respectability, or more to be relied upon by those 
who are disposed to have their racing stock crossed by the blood of 
Timoleon. It would have been agreeable, and more respectful to- 
wards so fine an animal, to have published a memoir written out for 
the purpose, but we have nothing at hand but the printed certificates 
of J. J. Harrison, William Wynne, R. R. Johnson, and W. R. John- 
son, esquires. 

Mr. Harrison certifies that he trained and ran Timoleon in the 
spring of 1816, at New Market, mile heats, six subscribers, one hun- 
dred dollars entrance, which he won at two heats with uncommon 
ease, beating Col. Alexander’s Sambo, Mr. Forrest’s grey filly Fair 
Rosamond, and Mr. Jones’s Eagle colt; first heat, in one minute forty- 
seven seconds; second heat, in one minute forty-eight seconds, in 
which heat he distanced the field. ‘The morning before this race, at 
sun rise, he run a match race, one half mile, for one hundred dollars, 
against Mr. John Worsham’s Potomac colt, which he won with great 
ease. ‘Timoleon was then sold to Mr. Wynne for 2,500 dollars. 

Mr. Wynne states that he trained and ran him the following races, 
viz: In the fall of 1816 he won the first heat in the post stake at New 
Market, two mile heats, six subscribers, $200 each; first heat hard in 
hand, seventy or eighty yards ahead, in 3 m. 49 s.; second and third 
heats Reality beat him for the want of strength in the rider; second 
heat in $ m. 47 s.; and third heat in 3 m. 48 s. beating Mr. Drum- 
mond’s Coquette, Mr. Worsham’s Lady Richmond, and Mr. Forrest’s 
grey filly Fair Rosamond, and received forfeit from Mr. Harrison’s 
colt Lawrence. The next week he walked over the Belfield course 
for the proprietor’s purse, $250—two mile heats; and the same fall 
he won the jockey club purse at Tarborough, $400—two mile heats; 
beating the famous mare Lady Lightfoot, and Mr. Bullock’s horse. 
In February, 1817, he won the sweepstakes over the Charleston 
course, two mile heats, four subscribers, $200 each; winning the two 
first heats in great style, beating Mr. Singleton’s filly Blank, Mr. Spar- 
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row’s colt, and Mr. Avery’s colt from Georgia; four days afterwards he 
won the proprietor’s purse, three mile heats, hard in hand, at two heats, 
beating Mr. Singleton’s filly Blank, Mr. Richardson’s horse Lycurgus, 
Mr. Watson’s Black-eyed Susan, Mr. Cooper’s Bedford horse, and Mr. 
Taylor’s mare. The 7th day of May following, after travelling from 
Charleston, getting home the 20th day of March, he won the jockey 
club purse at New Market, four mile heats, beating Col. Allen’s fa- 
mous mare Reality, hard in hand, at two heats, when the course was 
considered deeper from excessive wet weather than it was ever 
known before or since; this was considered the best four mile race 
that was ever run over the course. ‘Time, the first heat in 8 m. 4 s.; 
and second heat in 8 m. 44s. In September, 1817, he won the jockey 
club purse at Warrenton, three mile heats, beating Mr. Drummond’s 
horse Harwood, and Mr. Worsham’s Optimus, with uncommon ease. 

Here it is added by Mr. Wynne, that after this race he sold him to 
Mr. Robert R. Johnson for $4,100, and that in ten days he offered 
$5,000 to get him back, believing he was “superior to any race horse 
that ever turned a gravel on any race course in the United States.” 

Mr. Robert R. Johnson, who was, we believe, the brother of Col. W. 
R. Johnson, and, like him, amiable, generous, and popular, certifies 
as follows, as to his performances, after he purchased him. 

“In the fall of 1817, I run him at New market, three mile heats, 
against Mr. Worsham’s Florizel mare, for the proprietor’s purse $300, 
which he distanced the first heat. The following week he walked 
over the Belfield course for the Jockey Club purse, $530, when there 
were a dozen race nags on the ground. The following week he walk- 
ed over the Halifax course for the jockey club purse, $800. The fol- 
lowing week he walked over the Scotland Neck course, four mile 
heats, for the Jockey Club purse, $400. In January, 1818, I travel- 
led him to Charleston, and he was taken with the distemper very 
bad; I run him for the proprictor’s purse, two mile heats, for $500, 
which he won with ease, beating Mr. Cob’s mare Vanity. On the 
following day I started him three mile heats, against Mr. Richardson’s 
mare ‘Transport, who beat him, owing to his being so weak that he 
choaked in running a mile and a quarter, when I ordered him to be 
stopped. It was with great difiiculty I got him home. In the fall of 
1818 I trained him, and a few days before the Warrenton races he 
run away with the boy, and let down in one of his legs, and was not 
able to walk off the track. 1 have no hesitation in saying, that I be- 
lieve him to be the best race horse I ever knew. He stood at my 
stable the last season, and went to eighty-nine mares, and there is 


more of them in foal than I believe ever was from the same number 
of mares. 
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“In the spring of 1818, owing to my horse Timoleon being so much 
reduced by the distemper, I declined training him for that season, 
and a number of gentlemen applied to me to let him go to a few 
mares; this I declined, as I intended to take him back to the south- 
ward the next fall; but J let my father, M. D. Johnson, put his mare 
Ariadne, and she proved in foal, which produce I purchased at his 
sale, at six months old, for the sum of $315; this was after I sold the 
horse to Col. David Dancy, and I will run the said colt against any 
colt or colts, in a stake of $2,000 entrance, the fall after he is three 
years old. I have no interest in the horse Timoleon, but it is justice 
to say what I think. There is no doubt but he is the best race horse 
that ever run in the States of Virginia, North Carolina, or South Ca- 
rolina, which is as far as I am acquainted with. In the fall of 1819 [ 
sold Timoleon to Col. David Dancy for $4,300, and a number of my 
friends thought I had made a great sale, but I have never seen the 
day I would not have made the bargain void.” 

The following opinion and facts, from, indisputably, one of the best 
judges of this or any country, will be received as conclusive, as to 
Timoleon’s rank and merits. 


Dear Sir: Petersburg, Va. 

I find that you are likely to take your horse Timoleon to the 
Western country; if this should be the case, I hope most earnestly 
that he may do as well as his real merit as a race horse deserves. I 
have seen him run all the races in Virginia he ever run—his perform- 
ance, from one to four mile heats, has been such as would do credit 
to the best runner in either this country or Europe; and his style of 
going, the most superior action, his size and blood, entitle him to 
rank first rate as a Stallion. I never saw but one of his colts, which 
was foaled at my father’s; this colt would have done credit to a horse 
that had covered one hundred mares; indeed, out of one hundred it 
would be difficult to select one his equal; and I would as soon this 
day enter it in a stake of from one to five hundred dollars each, as to 
select from the season of any covering horse, no matter how many 
mares he had put to him. Your most obedient, 

Col. David Dancy. WicuiaM R. Jounson. 


{In the March No. we shall give the time, place, and terms of Timoleon’s 
standing, as of all other horses offered by the 20th of this month, on the 
plan given in this number, and on no other. We need not say that no charge 
is made for any thing we publish.] 
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VIRGINIUS. 


Mp. Epirtor: Manchester, March 28, 1830. 

A rich chestnut sorrel, beautifully marked, full 15 hands high, of 
fine bone and muscular powers, was bred by Horatio Turpin, of Vir- 
ginia, and foaled in 1805. (For his pedigree see “‘l'urr REGIsTER” 
of this number.) The performances of Virginius both in Virginia, as 
a colt, and in South Carolina, entitle him to high rank as a racer. He 
was second in the great stakes run in Virginia, against three of the 
best bred colts in that state, viz. Wrangler, ‘True Blue, and Sir Archy; 
and was beaten by the famous horse Wrangler, after a hard contested 
race; and in that race beat the now celebrated horse Sir Archy, which 
established him as one of the most promising colts in Virginia: more 
particularly, as it was evident to every spectator that he was then dis- 
tempered, and nothing but the condition of the race (play or pay) 
could have induced his proprietor to have hazarded the reputation of 
his colt. Thence he was removed to South Carolina, where he run 
successfully at every race, for the two first years. At the races of Feb- 
ruary, 1811, in Charleston, Virginius won the first day’s purse, four 
mile heats, with uncommon ease, although he ran twelve miles, owing 
to a mistake of his rider in the distance. The fourth day, for the han- 
dicap purse, he ran a hard contested three mile heat race with He- 
phestion, and only lost it to the neck, then a gaining horse, and carry- 
ing his antagonist the odds of 4 lbs. under the standard weight. Vir- 
ginius never was beaten a race of four mile heats, nor in either heat 
ever put up the last mile of the four. This distance he always ran 
unequalled. He died in the fall of 1827, the property of Col. J. B. 
Richardson. 





THE FOUR TENNESSEE BROTHERS. 


Mr. Epiror: Nashville, Tenn. January 3, 1831. 


A Subscriber, at page 168, vol. 2, asks “why Sir Richard’s pedigree, 
on the dam’s side, is not given on p. 524, v. 1, of the American Turf 
Register?” Our injudicious friends, you know, often do us more serious 
injury than our avowed enemies. Whatever motive influenced the 
person, who communicated that left-handed account of Richard, he 
either knew nothing of what he was about, or he designed mischief, 
and might have anticipated, on a moment’s reflection, that he was 
goading some friend to fair play, to ask for full and authentic vouchers. 
These horses, as racers, have taken and sustained an enviable position; 
their claims to blood are placed, at p. 526 of the same work, ina 
reputable point of view, by a writer under the signature of W. W. 
who appears to detail facts with the circumspection of a faithful his- 
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torian. I have myself diligently inquired into this subject, and all the 
error, I have been able to detect in that account, is as to the colour 
of the chestnut mare, some holding she was a sorrel with white 
hairs interspersed, and in some measure resembling a roan. But that 
circumstance, so far from impairing, adds confirmation to the evidence 
of her descent from Grey Medley. The old mare, Mr. [Boswell] John- 
son’s, I learn was a bay. And I further learn from a friend, who knew 
Mr. Johnson in Virginia well, and knew his father, that they lived in 
Louisa county, and that the old gentleman had good stock; sent his 
mares to fine horses, and particularly to the imported Highflyer. Col. 
Elliot, James Cryer, Esq. and Dr. Barry, lived on the same fork of 
Station Camp Creek, and in the same neighbourhood, and Mr. John- 
son lived and died in the same county, (Sumner.) His family and 
effects were taken back to Virginia, which circumstance accounts 
measurably for our want of proof, and, though I know nothing of the 
means enjoyed by the owners of John, for extending the pedigree, it 
also shews, that information was more accessible at Richmond, than 
at Gallatin. Now as to the internal evidences of their high breeding: 
If a horse without known blood prove himself a thorough goer, we 
say he is a chance horse. If four full brothers should all turn out to 
be good racers, and three of them extraordinary, we would hardly call 
that chance, but conclude such excellence had its foundation in na- 
ture. As to Lawrence’s other criteria, (I speak now of Richard and 
Champion, being more intimately acquainted with them) the “head 
and hoof,” if to these we are to look scrupulously for the “dash of 
impure blood,” I say promptly no blemish is to be discovered here, 
for their heads are very highly finished, their hoofs, most “deer-like.” 
Champion is decidedly the first racer now on the Nashville course, 
whether form or exploits be asked for, and Richard, though he has 
not, perhaps, sufficient depth of carcass, has not had, so far as blood- 
like appearance is concerned, any rival in this country. His bony 
head, pointed ear, prominent sparkling eye, arched neck, bony and 
sinewy legs, neat pasterns, delicate hoofs, beautiful figure, and soft 
glossy coat, shew him to be as near old Medley, as a great grandson 
possibly can be; and nearer to purity of blood, than ninety-nine out 
of a hundred authenticated thorough breds. CrortTs. 





ROYAL SPORTING. 


M. Charles Capet is said by the newspapers to have begun his 
shooting season at Lulworth on the 1st of September. There is an 
error here; for he is at Lulworth for having commenced shooting 
without a license on a certain day in July, and in his good city of 
Paris. His first battwe was of 5000 heads of people. [Ezaminer. 
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NAMING HORSES. 
Mr. Eprror: Catawba, May 29, 1830. 

Much confusion is produced by the miserable habit of calling seve- 
ral horses by the same name. Three horses have run at Halifax under 
the name of Ratler; the first by Shark, out of Lady Legs; she was the 
dam of Collector, and the grandam of Blank. Ratler was raised by 
Mr. Bignal, of Edgecomb county, near Tarborough, a good runner in 
his day, but somewhat delicate. He was sire to the dam of John and 
Betsey Richards. 2d Ratler, by Ratler; his dam Polly McCulloch. 
He was raised by Mr. Peebles, of Northampton; was but a tolerable 
horse, winning only a single race, mile heats; has left no stock of 
reputation. 3d Ratler, by Archy; property of Mr. Wynn; his dam by 
Robin Redbreast; a fine race horse, of good size, but defective feet. 
He was full brother to Childers, Sumpter, and Flirtilla, all good run- 
ners, particularly the last; who, if her feet had been good, would have 
been among the best of Archy’s stock. 

I do not see either Harwood or ‘Tecumseh named among Archy 
colts: they were both winners and fine stallions. 

Harwood, by Archy; his dam Annoplede, by Diomed, Melzar, &c. 
full bred; was raised by A. J. Davie; he became a stallion in posses- 
sion of Mr. Bulloch, near Tarborough, and propagated a fine stock; at 
the time of his death he was a most popular sire; his stock were 
large, handsome, blood-like, and all raced. 

Tecumseh, by Archy; his dam an imported Gamenut mare, out of 
Allegranti, by Pegassus;—see Stud Book—raised by A. J. Davie. He 
was a horse of great speed; broke down after winning a few races. 
He was the sire of the famous race horse Shawnee. Both the above 
horses died young. BaRRYMORE. 


VETERINARY. 





RusBinG orr THE MANE AND TIL. 

Mr. Eprror. Washington, Jan. 10, 1831. 

Under this head, a writer in your January No. asks “the cause and 
cure.” Itch or mange in horses is very like the itch in other animals, 
and may be cured in the same way. The writer of this has been suc- 
cessful in three cases, the only ones he has tried, by the following ap- 
plication: 1 pint fish oil or lard; 4 oz. sulphur. Simmer them on hot 
ashes for two or three hours, and when cold add one or two spoon- 
fuls of spirits of turpentine. Rub one half well into the diseased parts, 
and repeat next day. 

The above is a sure remedy for mange in dogs. G. 
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DOG BREAKING. 
(Concluded from No. 4, page 177.) 


(See Engraving annexed.) 

The most difficult part of dog-breaking is, perhaps, the reducing 
the animal to perfect obedience in respect to ‘hares. In the first in- 
stance, a young dog will eagerly pursue larks or thrushes, or in fact 
any of the feathered tribe which he happens to meet with; the par- 
tridge being a larger object, and making considerable noise when tak- 
ing wing, will be pursued by him with much more ardour; a similar 
remark will equally apply to the pheasant, which he will still more 
eagerly pursue: but very soon discover the attempt to be hopeless, he 
will shorten the distance of his pursuit, and ultimately abandon the 
chase altogether. Not so, however, with the hare; for perceiving that 
it does not leave the ground, but runs like himself, he will not very 
easily relinquish the hope of overtaking her, but will rush forward 
with ungovernable exdour, and, even when lost sight of, will continue 
to follow the chase by the nose. But there are few dogs which may 
not be rendered steady in respect to hares, by the means which we 
have pointed out; and that, where hares are numerous, much sooner, 
of course, than where they are seldom met with. There is one effec- 
tual mode of reducing a dog to obedience in this respect, should the 
whip, the drag-cord, and the spiked collar fail of the desired effect. 
For this purpose a living hare should be-procured, to the neck of 
which a cord should be fastened: to the other end of the cord (which 
may be six or seven yards in length) should be attached a wire, which 
wire should be thrust through the snout or cartilaginous -part of the 
dog’s nose. The hare will, of course, spring forward at the sight of 
the dog, which will not fail to cause the most acute pain to the latter; 
the whip should be applied at the same time, accompanied with the 
words, ’ware hare!* ‘This may be regarded, perhaps, as the excess 
of severity, and should never be resorted to but when all milder means 
have been repeatedly tried in vain. To prevent an obstinate dog chas- 
ing hares, I have sometimes seen the fowling piece used as a remedy. 
It may be regarded as a desperate one, which, though it will generally 
have the desired effect, should be used with the utmost circumspec- 
tion. If a dog is shot at, and care is not taken that he is at a sufficient 
distance, as well as to hit him above the rump, you will run a great 
risk of killing him. 

In the earlier part of these remarks, I have mentioned mild-tem- 


* On all occasions of correction, the requisite word should uniformly ac- 
company the punishment. 


36 v.2 
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pered dogs. It will be requisite here to observe, that well-bred dogs 
are occasionally met with so very shy as to require encouragement 
rather than correction: dogs of this description may sometimes prove 
excellent: but [ must confess I do not like to see a shy dog. Animals 
of this sort should never be taken out with dogs that need much 
checking or flogging, as the very sight of the whip alarms them to 
such a degree that they will not stir from behind you. Nothing is 
more difficult than to manage very shy dogs; they must be encouraged 
to hunt; and if they commit an error, the means of correction are dif- 
ficult, and sometimes impossible: the least severity will most likely 
make them bl/ink* their game; and when once this habit is contracted, 
it will require more than ordinary pains to eradicate it. Many young 
dogs will be much alarmed at the report of a gun; and yet, when re- 
conciled to it, prove excellent. Few shy dogs are very prizeable; | 
never saw a good one. 

As I have spoken of the various methods to be employed to render 
a dog steady at the point, to range, and also to back, | must observe, 
in this place, that a dog should never be suffered to break fence; or, 
in other words, to leave the field till you are ready to accompany him, 
as much mischief may ensue from his being suffered to ramble out of 
sight, or to a great distance. On his attempting to break fence, the 
whistle should be used, the dog should be called by his name, (in an 
angry tone,) followed by the words, ’ware fence!—the whip, &c. to 
be resorted to, as in other cases, if necessary, to procure obedience. 

Generally speaking, as little noise as possible should be made. The 
voice or the whistle should never be used, but when absolutely de- 
manded: the dog will thus hunt steadier, and if you accustom him to 
the motion of your hand, he will regularly look for the signal when- 
ever he is at a loss. 

It is thought by some, that dogs broke on the grouse mountains are 
superior as to ranging: this is doubtful, if not a mistaken notion alto- 
gether. Jn this respect, much will depend upon the animal himself. 

Young dogs in general hunt with their noses closer to the ground 
than old ones, and are apt to puzzle on the scent a considerable time 
after the game has left the spot. A little practice will, however, most 
likely remedy these defects: if not, recourse must be had to the muz- 
zle-peg, an instrument very well known amongst sportsmen, but which 
I will, nevertheless, describe. The muzz/e-peg is merely a piece of 
wood hollowed out and formed at one end so as to fit or receive the 
under jaw of the dog.—From the dog’s nose to the other end, pro- 
jecting about nine inches, is merely a round stick rather thicker than 


* Blinking is when a dog finds game, and, on being spoken to, draws off, 
and runs behind you, and frequently without being spoken to. 
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a man’s thumb; though some persons, instead of one of these round 
projecting sticks, prefer two, forming an angle with the dog’s nose. 
At the upper end of that part which is placed under the dog’s nether 
jaw, two longitudinal holes or slits are made, through which a strap 
is inserted, which is buckled behind the animal’s ears; while the 
other end of the thick part of the muzzle-peg, or that which comes 
under the canine teeth, or fangs, is perforated with two holes, through 
which a leather thong is drawn, and tied immediately behind the 
fangs just mentioned. With this instrument, so fastened, the dog 
may be hunted without the smallest injury. At the first putting on, 
however, he will use every effort to rid himself of so disagreeable a 
companion, nor will he hunt till he has satisfied himself of the ineffi- 
cacy of his utmost exertions to get free from this unpleasant re- 
straint. At length he will become familiar with the instrument, and 
run with it as unconcernedly as possible, and it will make him carry 
his head well up, as well as prevent him chopping young hares, or 
mouthing in any way. A dog that rakes (that is, runs with his nose 
close to the ground.) and follows his game by the track, will general- 
ly spring it. Whenever, therefore, a young dog is seen to follow the 
track of a partridge (down wind in particular) he should be called to 
in an angry tone, hold wp! he will then become uneasy, going first to 
one side and then to the other till the wind brings him the scent. 
If, after a short period, he should persevere in keeping his nose to 
the ground, and in following the track, recourse must be had to the 
instrument which I have just described. 

Grouse, partridges, or any kind of game, lie much better to a dog 
that winds them, than to one which approaches by the track. The dog 
that winds the scent approaches the game by degrees, and that more 
or less as he finds it wild or otherwise, which he is unable to dis- 
cover by the scent which is emitted; and though grouse or partridge 
see him hunt round them, they will be much less alarmed than when 
they observe him following their track, and suffer his near approach: 
or in other words, lie well—The reason seems evident:—the dog, I 
apprehend, is seen by the birds (generally speaking) as soon as he enters 
the field; or, at all events, at a very considerable distance; and the mo- 
ment they perceive him approach by the track, they take the alarm, 
supposing themselves discovered, or, at least, very likely to be discov- 
ered; but watching, as they assuredly do, the motions of the dog, 
and observing that he does not follow the track along which they 
have run, they conceive themselves undiscovered, and thus allow the 
dog to come to a steady point. It may, moreover, be further remark- 
ed, that a dog which carries his head high will always find the most 
game, to say nothing of finding it in a handsome style. 
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A young dog should be kept regularly to his work, if possible, un- 
til he becomes quite staunch. Great care should be taken with him 
the first season he is shot over, as it seldom fails to determine his 
worth: at this period, numbers of otherwise valuable dogs are ruin- 
ed by improper treatment, particularly by ignorant, passionate game- 
keepers and dog-breakers: no fault, however, should be allowed to 
escape correction or reproof. I do not mean that the dog should be 
flogged for every trivial mistake, but that the most trifling error 
should be noticed by sounds or symptoms of displeasure; and, pro- 
ceeding in this way, you should administer correction according to 
the degree of crime. 

We will suppose the young dog broke, and taken out to put into 
effectual practice all his previous instruction. On the first shot, par- 
ticularly if the dog see the bird fall, he will be very apt to break 
away, in which case he should be brought back to the spot whence 
he had run, and there making him lie down, call out down charge! 
He should be compelled to remain in that position till the gun is re- 
loaded; and the disposition and temper of the animal should be the 
rule and guide of correction. A well-bred dog will generally be- 
come perfect in this lesson in a very short period. 

It sometimes happens, however, that a young dog will testify every 
symptom of alarm on the firing of the fowling-piece:—will, perhaps, 
run home, and be with difficulty brought again to the field. When this 
occurs, I consider it a very unfortunate circumstance, as it will fre- 
quently require no ordinary pains to free the dog from this unneces- 
sary fear. ‘There is no better mode of effectually remedying the 
evil, than by convincing the animal that the discharge of the fowling- 
piece is intended for a very different purpose than to create alarm. 
He must therefore be brought back, and compelled to remain in com- 
pany with the sportsman: he must, in fact, be led in a cord, to pre- 
vent his running away again; and if an attendant be not in the field, 
the sportsman may tie the cord round his own body. A few birds 
should be killed over him as quickly as possible, which should be 
shown to him, and he should be allowed to mouth them, if he ap- 
pears inclined to do so; if a bird happen to be winged, he should be 
enticed to foot it;—thus he will very soon comprehend the true in- 
tention of the fowling-piece; his fears will subside; and he will 
shortly manifest as much anxious, joyful expectation at the sight and 
sound of a gun, as he previously testified alarm and terror. 

Some persons accustom their young dogs to the report of fire-arms 
at a much earlier period than when taken into the ficld; in fact, when 
Certainly, if they endure the report of a gun 


they are very young. 
or pistol at this early period, there can be little dread of their taking 
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alarm when brought into the field; but if a very young dog or whelp 
takes fright on the report of a pistol or gun, his fears will become so 
rooted that much greater difficulty will arise in completing his edu- 
cation than in the case I have before stated. In fact, all firing of 
guns or pistols near him should be cautiously avoided, as a practice 
of this sort will but increase his alarm, unless, indeed, it were daily, 
and almost incessantly, resorted to. The dog must be regularly broke, 
and, when taken into the field with the fowling-piece, treated in the 
manner J] have described above. It is highly important to convince 
the dog that the fowling-piece is for the purpose of killing the game, 
which he is to find; and this cannot be done when shooting merely 
to accustom him to the sound, as no object is thus placed before 
him, For the same reason, I do not strongly recommend the practice 
of teaching dogs, when very young, to crouch in the lanes, &c. when 
you happen to be walking out, as the animal cannot be thus aware of 
the ultimate intention of his master, or conscious of the object for 
which he is compelled to become prostrate; this method, in fact, 
teaches the dog to crouch too much, and, on that account, I never 
practise it, or, in other words, force my pointers to endure such abject 
and unmeaning servitude. 

Having thus gone, as plainly as possible, through what, for the sake 
of distinction, I will call the regular rules of dog-breaking, I will 
finish this long essay by a few desultory or general remarks, which 
will, I trust, be equally useful, and, at the same time, serve the pur- 
pose of collateral illustration. 

In the first place, then, I would advise gentlemen to break their 
own dog's, wherever such a plan is easily practicable, and agreeable 
to the taste of the sportsman. Dogs thus broke, and never suffered 
to go out but in company with the person who trained them, will in- 
fallibly be superior to all others. ‘They are thus accustomed to obey one 
person only; they become perfectly familiar with his mode and man- 
ner, and, after being shot over one season, never afterwards give the 
least trouble. If dogs are lent from one to another, or become sub- 
ject to many masters, they cannot be expected to be perfect. For 
instance, I will suppose I have trained a dog, have shot over him 
several seasons, and he has, at length, become perfect master of his 
business; I lend him to a friend for one day, as good a sportsman, too, 
as myself, the dog on being taken into the field, and perceiving a 
stranger, is unwilling to acknowledge his authority; the mode and 
manner of my friend, too, are different from mine, and, consequently, 
unlike that which the dog has been accustomed to; in fact, the sports- 
man and the dog do not perfectly understand each other, and a quarrel 
ensues, the sportsman succeeds, perhaps in reducing the dog to obe- 
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dience; but the latter returns home, in some measure a different animal, 
he has committed various mistakes in the course of the day, most likely, 
and on next going into the field, his own master will not fail to perceive 
that his dog is not the same, but requires in some degree, training 
anew. 

The less a dog is spoken or whistled to, the better. Whenever a 
wave of the hand or a motion will answer the purpose, the silent 
signal is to be preferred to noise; and those who are well acquainted 
with grouse shooting will feel the force and propriety of this remark. 
I have often been surprised at the distance at which the human voice, 
in common conversation, may be heard on the moors, down the 
wind:—grouse will bear noise less than any other game. 

A well-bred pointer seldom requires excessive correction. Setters, 
on the contrary, are more unruly; and, generally speaking, render fre- 
quent flogging indispensable; they are, however, valuable where plen- 
ty of employment can be given; but where incessant labour is not 
called for, the pointer is far preferable. However, no dog should be 
corrected in a passion; nor, after being flogged, should he ever be 
suffered to run away or leave the sportsman, till he and the dog be- 
come reconciled to each other. I have seen foolish, passionate men 
let their dogs run away immediately the flogging is over, and aim an- 
other blow at them as they are going away; nothing can be more 
censurable; for, when the dog next commits a fault, and you wish to 
chastise him, he will not suffer you to approach sufficiently near to 
lay hold of him. ‘Therefore, after correction, he should not be suf- 
fered to move, till by a word or two of caution, spoken in a mild 
tone, his alarm is dissipated. If a dog, either from strength or dis- 
position, becomes difficult to chastise, by first tying his legs together, 
the sportsman will have a perfect command over him. 

The best dogs may sometimes make mistakes, on bad scenting 
days, for instance, or if they happen to run down wind, particularly 
when it is blowing strong. On such occasions, it would be cruel to 
flog them, though the words expressive of caution may be used, spoken 
In an angry tone. 

Well-bred pointers, if taken into the field at the proper period, 
will, in general, requwre little breaking, they will often point and 
back of themselves, and, in fact, give the sportsman much satisfac- 
tion with little trouble. 

The dog that first finds the game should always go up to it; and on 
no account should another be sutlered to pass or run before him. 
It is like snatching his well earned reward, to say nothing of the con- 
fusion which must ensue from such a culpable practice. 
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I have seen dogs shot at for the purpose of rendering them steady, 
and particularly to prevent them from chasing hares; I cannot say I 
admire this method: it can only be had recourse to with hardy, head- 
strong animals; as to shoot at a young timid dog is to ruin him at 
once. Jt is a dangerous method at best, nor should it ever be resort- 
ed to but when the dog is at a very considerable distance. 

A pointer or setter should never be named Carlo, Sancho, or, in- 
deed, any name ending in 0, as the word foho is so frequently indis- 
pensable, and, ending in the same sound, is apt to cause misunder- 
standing and confusion. A dog’s name should consist of one expres- 
sive syllable, which comes forcibly from the mouth, such as, Nell, for 
instance, and, when more than one dog is used, their names should 
sound as differently as possible. 

It but too frequently happens that young dogs manifest an inclina- 
tion to hunt and worry sheep, which must be instantly corrected. If 
a severe flogging have not the desired effect, the dog should either be 
tied to a strong ram, leaving a sufficient length of a cord to allow the 
ram to make a run; or they should be confined together in a barn or 
some other building. Flog the dog till he cries out, making use of 
the words ’ware sheep! The ram will not fail to commence a furious 
attack upon him and will butt him most violently. They should be 
kept together for twenty minutes; the ram will not fail to continue 
his butting, and it may not be amiss to flog the dog several times 
during this period, making use of the words just mentioned at the 
same time. This will, most likely, prevent the dog ever looking at 
sheep afterwards, unless, perhaps, where he has absolutely bitten 
them before this system of correction was put in practice, in which 
case, | am not aware of any mode of punishment or correction that 
can be depended on; for, although the dog may not even notice 
sheep in your presence, yet he will, nevertheless, be very apt to steal 
away, as opportunity may offer, for the purpose of depredation:— 
when once dogs have fasted mutton, they are never to be trusted. 
Indeed, I have seen an instance or two, where the dog, after being a 
little butted, has fiercely turned upon the ram,* which he would have 


* On this subject, Beckford relates the following anecdote: A late lord 
of my acquaintance, who had heard of this method, and whose whole pack 
had been often guilty of killing sheep, determined to punish them, and to 
that intent put the largest ram he could find into his kennel. ‘The men with 
their whips and voices, and the ram with his horns, soon put the whole ken- 
nel into confusion and dismay, and the hounds and ram were then left to- 
gether. 

Meeting a friend soon after, “Come,” says he, “come with me to the ken- 
nel, and see what rare sport the ram makes among the hounds; the old fel- 
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torn to pieces had he not been prevented; but a circumstance of this 
sort so rarely occurs, and in the instance to which I allude, the dogs 
were grown rather too old to be cured by this or any other mode 
short of confinement or death. If a young dog look earnestly at, or 
set a sheep, he should be corrected; and, if you find him repeat it, 
have recourse to the ram, as by far the most effectual mode that can 
be adopted. A dog should be corrected, in fact, the moment he is 
observed to manifest the slightest inclination even to notice sheep; as 
he will, if not checked, first look and set, then chase, and, ultimately, 
worry them. 

As to poultry, the evil is not of so much magnitude, nor the dispo- 
sition to worry it so difficult to subdue, as when sheep are the object; 
besides, poultry, by being generally about the house or premises, 
afford better, as well as more frequent opportunities of observation. 
Young pointers are very apt to make their first essay, as it were by 
worrying chickens, or pigeons, where they happen to be very tame. 
Early and severe flogging will, however, generally remedy the evil; if 
not, tie a fowl (a living one, is the best, on account of its fluttering,) 
to the dog’s tail, and tie it in such a manner, either by a cleft stick 
or otherwise, that it may give the dog considerable pain. ‘Take him 
to a place some distance from his kennel, and, after giving him a few 
smart strokes with the whip, let him loose, and he will seldom fail 
to run home, howling all the way, (just as if a tin kettle were tied to 
him,) and terrified beyond measure. He should, however, be fol- 
lowed, dragged from the farther end of his kennel, in which he will, 
no doubt, endeavour to hide himself, and be again well flogged; and 
the fowl, being taken from his tail, should be bufletted about his 


head. 


Resvuxe oF tHe Arcusisnop oF York To A CLERGYMAN. 

The Rev. Mr. waited upon Mr. Markham to inform him that the 
Rev. Henry Goodbridge, a very respectable clergyman, well known in the 
north of England, kept race horses. ‘No, you don’t say so,” replied his 
Grace. “Yes,” said the busy, meddling informant, “and he has actually 
entered one of his horses to run the ensuing meeting at Doncaster.— 
“Then,” said his Grace, * I'll bet you a guinea he wins.” 





low lays about him stoutly, I assure you, egad he trims them, there is not a 
dog dares look him in the face.’—His friend, who is a compassionate map, 
pitied the hounds exceedingly, and asked if he was not afraid that some of 
them might be spoiled?”—*No, d—n them,” said he, “they deserve it, and 
let them suffer.’ On they went—all was quict—they opened the kennel 
door, but saw neither ram nor hound. ‘The ram by this time was entirely 
eaten up, and the hounds having filled their bellies, were retired to rest. 
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SHOOTING. 
Mr. Eprror: December, 1830. 

As I have been devoted from my earliest boyhood to the pastime 
of gunning, you may well suppose that the perusal of many parts of 
your agreeable Magazine, has afforded me both pleasure and instruc- 
tion. In one of your numbers, you make an earnest request, that 
your readers should send you accounts of such of their shooting, 
which they might deem remarkable. If you think the following worth 
inserting, it is at your service. 

Some time in August, 1828, I understood that a vast number of birds 
called bats, were in the habit of collecting a short time before sunset, 
over a small field about a mile from town, in which a farmer was 
ploughing. In company with several friends I repaired to the spot 
three successive evenings, and spent about one hour in shooting each 
evening, with the following result. The first evening I bagged twenty- 
two; the second twenty-one; and the third twenty-seven; making in 
all seventy. 

I regret that I cannot state the number of shots I fired; I, however, 
missed but seldom. A gentleman present one evening, counted twelve 
or thirteen of my shots, which were successive and successful. In my 
opinion, bats, when numerous, afford finer sport than any other birds 
which I have ever pursued. ‘They are generally extremely fat, and 
are thought by many persons to be delicious eating. I used a double 
barreled percussion gun, which became so heated from the rapid 
succession of discharges, that I could scarcely hold it. 

Whilst I have my pen in: hand, I will take occasion to mention a 
shot I made two or three weeks since at a fox, which will in point 
of novelty vie with a case reported in one of your numbers. 

Riding on the banks of the Shenandoah river I met with a friend, 
attended by his pack of hounds, who proposed my accompanying 
him on an expected fox chase. The ground where he contemplated 
starting reynard, was an alinost isolated mountain, containing three 
or four hundred acres, clothed with woods. Before setting out I 
borrowed a rifle gun, for the purpose of shooting wild turkeys, which 
were often to be met with in our proposed route. 

We had been but a short time on the ground, when the dogs 
bounced a fox. Some forty or fifty minutes after the chase had com- 
menced, whilst sitting on my horse, about midway up the mountain, 
immediately above my position I heard a slight rustling noise; sup- 
posing it caused by turkeys, I cocked my gun, cast my eyes towards 
the spot, and at the distance of about forty yards, discovered the fox 
running directly from me, the hounds two or three hundred yards in 
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the rear; | fired and killed it. Upon examination it turned out to be 
a very large red male. The ball had entered his left thigh—fractured 
the bone—passed diagonally through his body—out of his right 
side behind the shoulder—and re-entered him rather more than an 
inch from the tip of his nose, where it buried itself, and was picked 
out by my friend. As we keep hounds in this part of the country, 
more for the purpose of destroying foxes, than for the pleasures of 
the chase, we had no cause to be dissatisfied at the termination of 
our hunt. Yours, &c. H. 


ON PROJECTILES. 


Mr. Epiror: Augusta, Georgia, December 25, 1830. 
Having seen so much in the Sporting Magazine on projectiles, I 
am disposed to contribute my mite for the benefit of the sporting 
community, and shall commence on length of gun barrels, fully aware 
that all has been said that I now advance, and supposed to be con- 
futed. ‘Ihe general length of the best double barrels now made, is 
$0 inches; and some still shorter. We are told gravely, that with 
one of that length and sufficient calibre, say 5-8, or a little over, 
game can be killed as readily at 60 yards, as if it was 3 feet or 
more in length. Now all this may be true, but unfortunately for my- 
self and many others, we have never come across a gun of that length, 
$0 inches, that could be depended on for more than 40 yards. 
This is the result of many trials, and 1 conclude that if the 30 inch 
60 yard men were to measure accurately the average of the shots 
that they make during a day, and count as 60, they would fall short 
of 40 yards; that is, if they only measure to where the bird was when 
struck—many not falling in a direct line to the earth when on the 
wing. I have been sporting with many who were professed shots, 
and whose accuracy in killing their game would do no discredit to 
the best performances in the Magazine; but found them all wofully 
deficient in estimating distances, even when they stepped them off, 
as is frequently done: though it might count 60 paces, the distance 
would still fall far short of sixty yards. Of this fact the most incredu- 
lous may convince himself by taking a measuring tape, or any thing 
equally handy, and measuring off 60 yards on an even plane, and then 
compare the distance in his eye with his former estimate. Verily he 
might shoot at a squirrel all day with B shot at 60 yards distance and 
have his labour for his pains. I cannot descant learnedly on such 
things, but only state facts as they come to my knowledge; the shot 
in a 30 inch gun are not long enough confined together to hold close 
enough at 60 yards, but cover too much space, generally leaving 
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places between sufficient for any small game to escape—allowing the 
projecting force to be sufficient. I have known guns of 3 feet barrel, 
of first finish, that were acknowledged first rate pieces as regards 
shooting, cut off to 30 inches for convenience in shooting on the wing, 
and never saw one that shot as well after; perhaps it may be said, 
they were not well made. But this must be a mistake, if price, maker, 
Or appearances had any thing to do with the matter. J] have for my- 
self made a trial of all lengths, from 2 feet to 5, and have come to 
the conclusion, for ordinary shooting on the wing, of woodcock, 
snipe, and partridge, from 30 to 40 yards, 30 inches is the best length; 
but if you wish a longer distance, nothing short of 2 feet 10 inches will 
answer, and if percussion is used, it should be stout at the breech, 
say } of an inch at least; from thence an almost imperceptible taper 
for the first 6 inches, and then gradually to the muzzle. As to calibre, 
5-8 of an inch, when clean, will shoot closer than any other size; but 
if you have a day’s sport before you, you should carry a spring scra- 
per, to put down your barrel after shooting a few times; this removes 
all the loose dirt, and will enable you to shoot with effect during the 
longest day. If you use a larger size barrel than 5-8, it does not dirty 
so readily, nor the powder adhere to the inside as much in loading; 
but your gun will not carry the shot as close together, generally 
speaking. I do not use the scraper until I have loaded my piece; this 
removes all down to the charge, which I find answers as well; some 
days I find it necessary to use it oftener than others, owing to the damp- 
ness of the atmosphere. J see that one of your correspondents sug- 
gests the enlargening the bore at the breech, to make it shoot closer. 
Such is the fact, I have generally found on putting a hard wad down 
a gun that shot well, that it became loose or went down easier toward 
the breech; this I ascribe to the barrel having been bored out from 
the breech to the muzzle, and am told by gun makers, that the gene- 
ral practice is to bore from muzzle to breech, in doing which an al- 
most imperceptible proportion of the bit or reamer is worn off, but 
enough to make the sides of the bore not quite parallel lines, this 
occasions the shot to diverge from each other; but when bored from 
the breech, the shot hold together better in their course, and the muz- 
zle is, or would be generally smoother, as the bore becomes steadier 
as it goes through. J have said nothing as to materials, but if an 
amateur was to pay a horse shoer to save all the points of his nails, 
and the old nails also, and have his barrels made from them, he would 
be well rewarded, as soft iron is far preferable to any other. G. 
[Norr.—Hawker, in his Instructions to Young Sportsmen, gives the fol- 


lowing result of a “trial,” to prove that long barrels kill further than the 
short ones, which are now made. ] 
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TrriAL, taking the average of several shots, at twenty sheets of thickest 
brown paper, at a target, placed in the middle of a sheet of water, in order 
that all by-standers may see fair play, as to correct shooting: — 

Distance, 90 yards:—shot BB. 

A best finished London duck-gun: weight of the barrel, 59]bs.: bore, 14 
inch: length, 5 feet 8 inches. 


No. of grains in Ditto through Ditto through 
Ist sheet. 12th sheet. 20th sheet. 
26 10 8 


A Birmingham gun: weight of barrel, 69lbs.: bore, 14 inch: length 7 
feet 9 inches. 


1st sheet. 12th sheet. 20th sheet 
50 35 22 


I then sent my gun to Mr. Durs Egg, desiring him to get the same barrel 
forged one foot ten inches longer, making it seven feet six inches; and by 
means of unavoidably being obliged to reduce the metal after joining it, 
the barrel, when sent home, was scarcely 3lbs heavier than before. I then 
shot the gun about twenty rounds, and the average was 

1st sheet. 12th sheet. 20th sheet. 
46 30 20 


by which it evidently appeared to me, that if the metal is disposed of in 
length, it has the advantage over a short thick gun. 

From having 10lbs. more weight of metal, however, the Birmingham 
gun still had rather the advantage, because it carried seventeen ounces 
pleasanter than the other carried fifteen. 

Substance and length, therefore, are what we want in as great a degree as 
can be used without inconvenience. 





PARTRIDGE SHOOTING. 

Mr. Eprror: December 15, 1830. 

Observing in your last Register, page 179, a complaint that your 
correspondents this season have been too indolent “to report pro- 
gress” as respects partridge shooting; ] am induced to give you an 
account of three days sport, which took place at my brother’s, in 
Lancaster county, on the 20th, 21st, and 22d of October. In the 
first place, I will remark, that on the first two days shooting, the 
weather was exceedingly unpleasant and disagreeable; the rain pour- 
ing down in torrents—yet notwithstanding the fury of the elements, 
the gentlemen, Mr. B. and H. from Philadelphia, with their fine and 
well trained dogs, Don, Sapho, and Palm, ventured forth, and return- 
ed in about two hours, having bagged 15 brace: the subsequent day 
equally as bad, out nearly the same length of time, 174 brace. On 
the third and last day, the weather had somewhat moderated, though 
it was by no means favourable for shooting, they were, however, on 
the ground, and the result was 42} brace. 
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During these three days sport, I think I am safe in asserting that 
the misses barely amounted to one dozen, and I am confident, had the 
weather been less tempestuous, they might have averaged, each, and 
every day, the number of birds they succeeded in bagging on the last. 

These same gentlemen, together with Mr. M. of the city, were 
at my house early in the following month, but unfortunately being 
absent, they again proceeded to my brother’s, and in one day the first 
two named gentlemen, hunting together, shot 95 birds, and the latter 
hunting alone, bagged, as I have been informed, 15 brace, making in 
all 120 birds. This I consider first rate shooting, and I question 
whether you will hear of much better having occurred during the 
season. I have never known partridges to be so numerous in this 
country at any previous winter, and if it should continue open (which, 
by the by, we have no reason to expect,) I imagine some hundreds 
may again be spared next fall without apprehending their extinction. 

We have occasionally too, seme rare fox hunts in our neighbour- 
hood—some daring spirits, good horses, and fleet hounds, and should 
any thing occur in that way extraordinary, or worth communicating 
during the winter, you shall hear from me on the subject. C.R. J. 

[The oftener the better.} 


RIFLE SHOOTING. 
Mr. EpirTor: 

You state in the December No. of the Sporting Magazine, that one 
of the best rifle shots in Pennsylvania uses the common parchment as 
wadding for his rifle; that a thousand balls may be discharged without 
the necessity of washing. This is a most important discovery to rifle- 
men. Will he do us, then, the favour to state in what way he uses 
the parchment ? 

I have shot a great deal with the rifle for the last fifteen years, and 
think that every gentleman in the country should learn its use.— 
America is far-famed for its riflemen. In the eastern states, I fear, 
the rifle is generally getting out of use. Still we have some first rate 
shots in Maryland. In a few years it will be entirely laid aside, and 
we shall not have a gunsmith amongst us who understands the cutting 
of a rifle. 

It is surely your province, then, Mr. Editor, to endeavour to revive 
a taste for this manly and gentlemanly amusement. I trust the day is 
far distant when the rifle may be needed as a weapon of defence. 
Still there is none that can so surely be depended on in practiced 
hands. 

Could you not get up an association, to be styled, “The Maryland 
Gentlemen’s Association of Riflemen ?”” Let them offer a silver goblet, 
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to be shot for once a year. Another to the gunsmith who shall pro- 
duce the best rifle of his own making. In all matches let every mem- 
ber bring his own board to the field, with his name on the back of it; 
and all shots be decided by string measure, for instance, Mr. A. shoots 
five shots; take the distance of the whole shots from the centre to the 
centre of the break of the ball, add them together;—this is string mea- 
sure. In this way we can try our skill with any of the neighbouring 
states;—with old Kentucky, “the hunters of Kentucky,” if they are 
so disposed. Or even with our trans-Atlantic friends. You, Mr. 
Editor, shall decide all disputes. We shall thus be enabled to ascer- 
tain what degree of perfection we can accomplish in rifle-shooting in 
our own day, and leave it on record for our successors. 

These hints are offered to your readers with the hope that they may 
be improved and adopted. C. 





DEER HUNTING. 
Mr. Epiror: Fort Dearborn, Chicago, Il. March 26th, 1830. 

One fine morning, in December last, while the dew drops were yet 
lingering on the faded foliage, we marshalled our forces, and sallied 
forth io the chase, in pretty respectable numbers for this wild western 
region. We were in all nine huntsmen. A leash of greyhounds, 
owned by Capt. S. of the U. S. A., his excellent fox hounds, and those 
of Dr. F. and Mr. C., formed a very efficient pack of five couples. 

The day was lovely—“the sky so cloudless, clear and purely beau- 
tiful, that God alone was to be seen in heaven,”—the broad-blue face 
of the lake, (Michigan) unruflled by a breath of air, shone in the 
morning sun like one vast mirror of polished silver—And the woods 
were so silent, that the cheering cry of the huntsmen and the wild 
melody of the hounds were echoed from a thousand points. Every 
thing tlius being propitious, we crossed the Chicago, and pursued our 
route through the thick woods on its north side. We had not pro- 
ceeded quite a half-mile, when the whole pack made a simultancous 
burst and went off eagerly on the track. 

“A wolf”—said one.—But another, who had hunted more with the 
hounds, answered, “no—a deer”—clapped rowels into his horse’s 
sides and dashed off for the prairie, to head the animal.—The hounds 
at first ran off towards the river, in a westerly direction, and went 
nearly out of hearing, but soon turned and took up a northeast course, 
the whole pack in full concert. Having ridden about two miles 
from the starting point, and hearing the quick, savage, bark of the 
greyhound slut, (Cora) close by, I stopped. Mr. B. was about thirty 
yards in advance of me, and on glancing my eye around, I caught a 
glimpse of Capt. S. some little distance behind, urging his horse to 
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the utmost. These observations were the work of an instant only, 
however; for scarcely had I alighted, when a spike buck dashed 
through the thicket in full sight, and within shooting distance.—Cora 
within five or six rodsof him. Mr. B. and myself both levelled. 
The first shot was his, by the courteous rules prevalent among hunters 
on like occasions. He fired, but the buck did not fall; and I instantly 
followed his example. The shots struck on opposite sides and were 
both mortal; but so rapid was the speed of the animal after we had 
fired, that a gentleman coming up at the instant, exclaimed, “By 
heavens he is not touched!” He darted for a thicket, but the black 
greyhound (Nero) got sight of him before he reached it, and the 
most beautiful chase I ever recollect to have witnessed took place. 
The trial of speed was nobly contested for about three or four hun- 
dred yards, the deer having about thirty yards start. The distance 
between them lessened by insensible degrees, until the greyhound 
siezed his prey, and sunk his fangs into its ham. After a severe 
struggle the buck broke loose, before Capt. S. and myself, who had 
dismounted, could get up to Nero’s assistance. Another chase, not 
less beautiful than the first took place; but Nero again seized the 
buck, and held him until we got up. We knocked him on the head 
with the tomahawk, and drew the knife across his throat. As soon 
as the pack came up we started, and the hounds gave tongue again. 
Most of us went off to the prairie, to station ourselves along the 
points of the wood. The hounds went off to the west, and after 
running about a mile divided—some of them drove a deer towards 
the point almost at which they had taken up the trail. Mr. C. shot at 
it, but as no blood was found we presume it was not injured. The 
rest of the pack, (with the exception of Dr. F’s beautiful black tan 
pup Ringwood, and well he deserves the name! whe drove three deer 
across the prairie to the lake,) followed a track leading along the 
Guilleroi, and did not return until Jate at night. On my return from 
the head of the prairie, 1 heard the report of a gun, and on inquiry, 
found that Mr. S. had killed a fine doe. 

Our sport for the day was now over, we called in skirmishers and 
“took our way home rejoicing.” At the garrison our spoil was divid- 
ed. We then retired to spend the evening with that flow of generous 
feelings, which a fine day’s sport never fails to inspire. J. G. F. 

(To the pen which sketched the foregoing. our readers have been often 
indebted; but, it grieves us to say, will be indebted no more. With Lieut. 
Furman we had not the pleasure of a personal acquaintance; but all our 
correspondence inspired respect for his talents, and a firm persuasion of his 
manly and generous feelings—but, alas! never again will the welkin ring with 
his “view halloo!”’ nor delighted friends partake with him the pleasures of 
the chase and of the social board—after a career, honourable as it was 
brief, he has gone to that bourne “whence no traveller returns.”] 
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SPORTS AT DOGUE NECK. 


Minutes of a week’s Deer hunt, in Dogue Neck, Virginia, on the 
Potomac, thirty miles below Washington, on the last days of 
November and the first days of December, 1830. The rendezvous 
at the farm house of Gen. M. The party, Judge B., Gen. McC., 
Gen. M., Major C., and Mr. J. M., jr. joined, for part of the time, 
by Mr. W. M., and Capt. M. 

Ist day. Got no deer. 

2d day. T'wo very large and fine bucks killed—one by Gen. M., 
and one by Mr. J. M., jr. 

$d day. A fine young buck killed, by Gen. McC. 

4th day. Three deer killed by Capt. M., detached on a private 
hunt, without a dog; two fine bucks and a fat doe. 

5th day. Got no deer. 

6th day. A very large and fine buck killed by Judge B. 

Note.—The mode of hunting, (except by the detachment on the 
4th day,) by driving with dogs, and taking stands. Both the bucks 
killed on the 2d day, were shot with rifles. 

The result; 7 deer got in six days, and a great deal of fine sport, 
with other small game not noted. 

[Forever confined to the smoke of the city, one must be a stoic who suf- 
fers not something of the pains of ‘Tantalus, on reading sketches of sport 
like that at Dogue Neck. How can one divest it of the idea of mint julep 
in the morning—hominy and canvass backs for breakfast. Dinner—veni- 
son, ducks—opossum, ducks—wild turkeys, ducks. At night—whist, 
ducks, apple toddy—and divers jests about the hunt of the day. As old 
Jefferson says in the play, ““Oh dont!”’] 





Goop SporT AND GOOD LIVING IN THE Goop OLD Norturern Neck 
or VIRGINIA. 
Mr. Epiror: Richmond Court-house, Va. Dec. 1, 1830. 

This month a party met here and hunted two days. ‘The first day 
Mr. Neale’s dogs went off after a buck. Messrs. Jeffries and Gar- 
Jand’s dogs treed a grey and earthed a red; the second day, two greys 
and the red, that was earthed, were killed. Deer are almost as 
numerous, and frequently the native deer are seen from my doors, 
feeding with the park or fallow deer. We have to station boys to 
keep the wild geese out of our wheat fields; the last week a neighbor 
killed seven at a shot, and got five. 

I do not write for publication; but mention these facts that you may 
use them if you have an odd corner to fill up, to remind your citizens 
how near they are to the old Northern Neck, where you and they 
may be assured of meeting a hearty welcome. I often wish for the 
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talent of some writers, that I might send you an account of an old 
“’Coon hunter’ of mine, and his dog Bull, who have killed ten "Coons 
and nineteen Opossums this season, and of a famous greyhound of 
Mr. E. T. (which an English gentleman gave him in Columbia;) 
he jumped at a squirrel the other day, passing rapidly over one 
of our highest gates, and caught it apparently passing over, with- 
out touching the gate. We have also some good horses, cattle, sheep, 
hogs, and well managed farms; though the last show badly now; our 
crops of corn being very short in consequence of the drought, and the 
fly is seriously injuring the wheat. I don’t think half a crop of corn 
is made in Richmond county. 

I will say again, it would give me pleasure to see you, and remind 
you that the fine steam boats of the Potomac and Rappahanock bring 
us within eighteen or twenty hours run of Baltimore. I need say 
nothing of our fish and oysters. W. H. T. 





SAGACITY OF THE FOX. 
Mr. Eprror: Salem, N. J. November 23, 1830. 

Your having frequently invited communications setting forth the 
habits, peculiarities, etc. of the animals and game of our country, in- 
duces me to offer for a corner in your very useful and interesting 
Magazine, the following fact, (which may be relied on) as an illustration 
of the reasoning faculty, if the expression may be allowed, of the fox. 

A season or two since, an old red fox, that had several times been 
chased was again found—by the way, a death does not always happen 
with us when a fox is unkenneled; or at least, not in so short a time as 
in your state; owing to the abundance of marshy bottom and thick cover, 
and nothing else; for better dogs, I will hazard to say, can no where 
be found.—The fox | speak of had been chased for three hours, 
without being driven more than two or three miles from where he 
was unkenneled,—the day was a very bad one; the ground being 
covered with four inches of snow, which was rapidly melting, so that 
water immediately filled the foot print. A group of huntsmen await- 
ing his approach, had before observed a covey of quails [partridges] 
running near them. ‘The fox came on at an easy loap—the pack at 
that time not more than three hundred yards behind, and in full ery, 
notwithstanding Reynard was so satisfied of his own security, that 
upon his striking the trail of the birds, he stopped; then following 
it a few yards, he made a cat-like spring into the midst of the covey; 
he, however, failed to take any of them. 

Reynard that day escaped, but on another and for hima worse day, 
after affording beautiful sport, all his cunning and prowess could not 
save him—his fate was sealed. Yours, S. 

38 v.2 
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INTELLECTUAL CAPACITY OF FOX HOUNDS. 
Mr. Epiror: Columbia, S. C., January 1, 1831. 

Extraordinary instance of the return of a celebrated fox hound, 
(Chorus,) from Columbia, S. C. to New Scotland, in the county of 
Albemarle, Virginia, the place of his nativity, a distance of four hun- 
dred miles. 

D. S. Esq., of New Scotland (the name of his seat) in Albemarle 
county, Virginia, made a present of this dog Chorus to his friend 
B. F. T. of Columbia, S. C., in October last. The dog was brought to 
Carolina, and remained quietly for twelve days. On the 2d Novem- 
ber he manifested great anxiety and restiveness, was fed bountifully at 
night, and disappeared before morning. Mr. S. was instantly inform- 
ed of his departure. The fact alluded to in the extract from his 
letter, induced this communication to him, as well as the confident 
belief of Mr. S. that the dog would return if he ever made the at- 
tempt to do so. 





“Dear Sir: “New Scotland, December 12, 1830. 

“Your letter of the 3d November came duly to hand, and I am 
glad I did not answer it upon its receipt, as I now have the pleasure 
to inform you, (although J am sorry you have lost him,) that Old 
Chorus, arrived on the 19th November, pretty much reduced, but in 
fine spirits, and overjoyed at the idea of getting again upon his native 
ground. Although Chorus was always a great favourite of mine, 
yet this evidence of his attachment has so riveted my affection for 
him, that I shall regret if you should assert your title, so as to sepa- 
rate us. 

“Y ou see, therefore, that I reassert my ownership over him, and shall 
have him henceforth treated as a pet. He must never again be sub- 
jected to such a journey. 

“It is really an extraordinary case of escape, and only equalled by 
one of the same family that returned from my nephew in Alabama.” 
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(This case reminds us of two hounds, old Rallywood and a slut, presented 
to the Editor, by his friend Mr. G. Chichester, of Fairfax county in Vir- 
ginia, about 50 miles distant from Baltimore. But what is most extraordi- 
nary in this case, is, that the dogs were sent from Alexandria to Baltimore 
by steam-boat, a circuitous route of more than 200 miles; yet these dogs in 
about ten days took their departure and made good their way home!—The 
slut afterwards died with a clear case of dropsy.] 
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WOODCOCK. (Scolopar Minor.) 


This bird is universally known to our sportsmen. It arrives in 
Pennsylvania early in March, sometimes sooner, and I doubt not but 
in mild winters, some few remain with us the whole of that season. 
During the day they keep to the woods and thickets, and at the ap- 
proach of evening, seek the springs and open watery places to feed 
in. They soon disperse themselves over the country to breed. 
About the beginning of July, particularly in long continued hot 
weather, they descend to the marshy shores of our large rivers, their 
favourite springs and watery recesses inland being chiefly dried up. 
To the former of these retreats they are pursued by the merciless 
sportsmen, flushed by dogs, and shot down in great numbers. This 
species of amusement, when eagerly followed, is still more laborious 
and fatiguing than that of snipe shooting; and from the nature of the 
ground, or cripple, as it is usually called, viz: deep mire intersected 
with old logs, which are covered and hid from sight by high reeds, 
weeds and alder bushes, the best dogs are soon tired out; and it is 
customary with sportsmen who regularly pursue this diversion, to 
have two setts of dogs, to relieve each other alternately. 

The Woodcock usually begins to lay in April. The nest is placed 
on the ground, in a retired part of the woods, frequently at the root 
of anold stump. It is formed of a few withered leaves and stalks 
of grass, laid with very little art. ‘The female lays four, sometimes 
five eggs, about an inch and a half long, and an inch or rather more 
in diameter, tapering suddenly to the small end. These are of a dun 
clay colour, thickly marked with spots of brown, particularly at the 
great end, and interspersed with others of a very pale purple. The 
nest of the Woodcock has, in several instances that have come to my 
knowledge, been found with eggs in February; but its usual time of 
beginning to lay is early in April. In July, August and September 
they are considered in good order for shooting. 
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The Woodcock is properly a nocturnal bird, feeding chiefly at 
night, and seldom stirring about till after sun-set. At such times, as 
well as in the early part of the morning, particularly in spring, he 
rises by a kind of spiral course to a considerabie height in the air, 
uttering at times a sudden quack, till having gained his utmost height 
he hovers around in a wild, irregular manner, making a sort of mur- 
muring sound; then descends with rapidity as he rose. When utter- 
ing his common note on the ground, he seems to do it with difficulty, 
throwing his head towards the earth, and frequently jetting up his tail. 
These notes and manceuvres are most usual in spring, and are the 
call of the male to his favorite female. 

Their food consists of various larve and other aquatic worms, for which 
during the evening they are almost continually turning over the leaves 
with their bill, or searching in the bogs. ‘Their flesh is reckoned de- 
licious, and prized highly. They remain with us till late in autumn, 
and on the falling of the first snows descend from the ranges of the 
Alleghany to the lower parts of the country in great numbers; soon 
after which, viz. in November, they move off to the south. 

This bird, in its general figure and manners, greatly resembles the 
Woodcock of Europe, but is considerably less, and very differently 
marked below, being an entirely distinct species. A few traits will 
clearly point out their differences. The lower parts of the European 
Woodcock is thickly barred with dusky waved lines, on a yellowish 
white ground. ‘The present species has those parts of a bright ferru- 
ginous. The male of the American species weighs from five to six 
ounces, the female eight: the European twelve. The European Wood- 
cock makes its first appearance in Britain in October and November, 
that country being in fact only its winter quarters; for early in March they 
move off to the northern parts of the country to breed. The Ameri- 
can species, on the contrary, winters in countries south of the 
United States, arrives here early in March, extends its migrations as 
far, at least, as the river St. Laurence, breeds in all the intermediate 
places, and retires again to the south on the approach of winter. The 
one migrates from the torrid to the temperate regions: the other from 
the temperate to the arctic. The two birds, therefore, notwithstand- 
ing their names are the same, differ not only in size and markings, 
but also in native climate. Hence the absurdity of those who would 
persuade us, that the Woodcock of America crosses the Atlantic to 
Europe, and vice versa. ‘These observations have been thought 
necessary from the respectability of some of our own writers who 
seem to have adopted this opinion. 

How far to the north our Woodcock is found, | am unable to say. 
It is not mentioned as a bird of Hudson’s bay, and being altogether 
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unknown in the northern parts of Europe, it is very probable that its 
migrations do not extend to a very high latitude; for it may be laid 
down as a general rule, that those birds which migrate to the arctic 
regions in either continent, are very often common to both. The 
head of the Woodcock is of singular conformation, large, somewhat 
triangular, and the eye fixed at a remarkable distance from the bill, 
and high in the head. This construction was necessary to give a 
greater range of vision, and to secure the eye from injury while the 
owner was searching in the mire. The flight of the Woodcock is 
slow. When flushed at any time in the woods, he rises to the height 
of the bushes or underwood, and almost instantly drops behind them 
again at a short distance, generally running off for several yards as 
soon as he touches the ground. The notion that there are two species 
of Woodcock in this country probably originated from the great differ- 
ence of size between the male and female, the latter being consider- 
ably the larger. 

The male Woodcock is ten inches and a half long, and sixteen 
inches in extent; bill a brownish flesh colour, black towards the tip, 
the upper mandible ending in a slight knob that projects about one 
tenth of an inch beyond the lower,* each grooved, and in length 
somewhat more than two inches and a half; forehead, line over the 
eye and the whole lower parts reddish tawny; sides of the neck in- 
clining to ash; between the eye and bill a slight streak of dark brown; 
crown, from the fore part of the eye backwards, black; crossed by 
three narrow bands of brownish white; cheeks marked with a bar of 
black, variegated with light brown; edges of the back of the scapu- 
lars pale bluish white; back and scapulars deep black; each feather 
tipt or marbled with light brown, and bright ferruginous, with nume- 
rous fine zig-zag lines of black crossing the lighter parts, quills plain 
dusky brown; tail black, each feather marked along the outer edge 
with small spots of pale brown, and ending in narrow tips of a pale 
drab colour above and silvery white below; lining of the wing bright 
rust; legs and feet a pale reddish flesh colour; eye very full and black, 
seated high and very far back in the head, weight five ounces and a 
half, sometimes six. 

The female is twelve inches long, and eighteen in extent; weighs 
eight ounces; and dillers also in having the bill very near three inches 


* Mr. Pennant, (Art. Zool. p. 463,) in describing the American Woodcock 
says, that the lower mandible is much shorter than the upper. From the 
appearance of his figure, it is evident that the specimen from which that, 
and his description were taken, had lost nearly half an inch from the lower 
mandible, probably broken off by accident. Turton and others have re- 
peated this mistake. 
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in length; the black on the back is not so intense; and the sides 
under the wings are slightly barred with dusky. 

The young Woodcocks of a week or ten days old are covered 
with down of a brownish white colour, and are marked from the bill 
along the crown to the hind head, with a broad stripe of deep brown; 
another line of the same passes through the eyes to the hind head, 
curving under the eye; from the back to the rudiments of the tail 
runs another of the same tint, and also on the sides under the wings; 
the throat and breast are considerably tinged with rufous; and the 
quills, at this age, are just bursting from their light blue sheaths, and 
appear marbled as in the old birds; the legs and bill are of a pale 
purplish ash colour, the latter about an inch long. When taken, they 
utter a long, clear, but feeble peep, not louder than that of a mouse. 
They are far inferior to young partridges in running and skulking; 


and should the female unfortunately be killed, may easily be taken 


on the spot. | Wilson's Ornithology. 





GAME IN FLORIDA. 
Mr. Epiror: Tallahassee, May 9, 1830. 

I see you have some fox hunting correspondents. The foxes of 
this country afford no sort of amusement. A cur will tree them in 
two or three hundred yards, (grey foxes of course.) I incline to the 
opinion of your correspondent, who affirms, that the red fox was im- 
ported; or why were they so long migrating to the eastern part of 
Virginia? I was a man grown before | ever saw one, and no stranger 
to the woods from my childhood. ‘Their appearance in that quarter 
spoilt one fox hunter. We have deer in great abundance. J seldom 
go out without seeing twenty or thirty. The last time I was out I 
killed two, in as many shots, from my horse, and I am not the lightest 
or the youngest man of your acquaintance, riding, as the racers have 
it, 20 st. We have fine fishing in our lakes: they abound in trout 
and bream; our river (St. Marks) in sheepshead, black and red fish. 
We are sadly in want of some real Reveir hooks. By the by, I am sur- 
prised that none of the disciples of old Izaak Walton have spoken of 
those chef @euvres of hook making. Why, sir, the hooks used by 
the autocrat of all anglers were pin hooks compared to Reveir’s. 


A SUBSCRIBER. 
PepestrianisM.—At Pottsville, October 25, a man for a wager under- 
took to pick up one hundred stones, placed one yard apart, and deposit them, 
one at a time, in a basket at the place of starting, making a separate trip 
from the basket to each stone and back again. He accomplished it in forty- 


eight minutes—being twelve less than the given time; distance to be tra- 
velled exceeded six miles. 
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PICKEREL FISHING IN THE WINTER. 
Mr. Epiror: Augusta, Me. Jan. 22, 1831. 

I subjoin a few remarks in relation to a novel method of taking 
pickerel, as practised by myself, a few days since, with complete suc- 
cess; having killed forty-two in a few hours, weighing from 3 lbs. to 
4 lbs. 15 oz. which latter was the largest taken in the pond; (about 
$} miles from the village.) We have had but little snow, and the 
season las been uncommonly fine for this method of fishing. After 
providing myself with several dozen small dace or shiners, which I 
carefully kept alive, [ procured eight or ten lines of a suitable size. 
As many holes were cut in the ice of the pond as there were lines, 
and no more than one line should be put in a hole, for fear of their 
getting entangled. These lines were placed a few rods apart, and 
could have been multiplied to any reasonable extent. A strip of pine 
of three to four inches wide, and rather more in length than the width 
of the hole, was next provided; each strip perforated through the cen- 
tre, for the line to pass through, and a rod of eighteen inches to two 
feet long was attached to the end of each line. The object of this 
rod was to indicate when the pickerel had been caught, which was 
announced to the eye by the rod assuming an erect position. With 
these simple arrangements of hooks, lines, and rods, I put on my skates, 
and took a central position ameng the holes in the ice, and killed in 
the time I have before stated, some of the finest winter fish of which 
our northern ponds can boast. I noticed that the pickerel, as soon as 
he had taken the bait, turned and run out the length of the line, and 
the perpendicular position of the rod indicated that the fish was fairly 
hooked. This length of rod can readily be seen 150 to 200 yards, and 
you may enjoy a most pleasant exercise, in skating from rod to rod, 
as you notice that they attain an upright position. This method of 
fishing has another advantage over the ordinary hand-fishing, since in 
the latter we are too apt to lose the fish, by pulling immediately after 
the pickerel has struck at the bait, whereas the small lapse of time 
between the elevation of the rod and skating up to the hole, allows 
the fish to fairly hook himself. 

I am well aware that this method of killing pickerel is not of a sci- 
entific character, and would be characterized by my worthy friend 
Maj. L , “downright murder,” but the very novelty of it, combined 
with the exercise on skates, renders it pleasant.* The pickerel, like 
the shark, are an exceedingly voracious fish;—always roving about; 
and J have seen five or six of my rods up at once. J.R. P. 





(* Undoubtedly. It strikes us as the very beau ideal of all that is pleasant 
in piscatory amusements—divesting them of their monotonous tranquility 
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and combining with them the most graceful and clegant of all exercises in 
open air. How much more amusing and healthful than the dance, too 
crowded to be “‘mazy,” at modern parties; where beaux and belles, are 
packed as close as herrings in a barrel, suffocated with heat and smoke of 
coal and oil. Suppose on such fishing excursions, an equal number of gen- 
tlemen, and ladies with their pretty fur boots and skates, gliding rapidly on 
the glassy surface of lake or river, from one rod to another, contending who 
should take the greatest number—could any thing be more enchanting— 
how we should be pleased to ornament a number of our Magazine with an 
appropriate engraving of such pastime by some eminent artist. Here and 
there he would represent in the eagerness of the contest some fair one 
maintaining, for a moment, an attitude not exactly perpendicular; one 
gracefully balancing to avoid, another displaying her agility in recovering 
from a fall; but these little incidents would only serve to afford laughter 
and agreeable variety to the diversion; and against other consequences, the 
fair skater might provide by very sensible expedients, we were going to 
say indispensibles; to which they already and very prudently have recourse, 
to guard against too much exposure—to cold weather. In England, the 
titled lady flies her hawk,* and fashionable damsels contend for the prizes 
of archery; whilst Die Vernons, on proud coursers, splendidly caparisoned, 
bring with them in the field, a spirit of chivalry and gallant bearing, to chas- 
tise the rude and boisterous ardour of the chase. How much more appro- 
priate and better suited to females this original American idea of fishing on 
skates; now reduced to successful practice by our esteemed correspondent. 
We invite the young artist to employ his pencil in furnishing us a sketch of it 
for the engraver—offering to the author of the one which may be adjudged 
the best, a volume of this Magazine, elegantly bound and appropriately label- 
ed. Let him cover the surrounding hills with leafless forests, a gentleman here 
and a lady there, clad in short petticoat and doublet trimmed with the soft 
fur of the sprightly marten, and cap made warm with the light down of the 
eider duck;—not forgetting the pickerel as 

**Cast on the ice, he dies with gasping pains, 

And trickling blood his silyer mail distains.” 
But we must yield the subject to the reader’s imagination, having ourselves 
no art of poetry or skill in painting; yet surely it needs no imagination to 
paint with the genuine couleur de rose sweet faces thus sparkling with plea- 
sure, glowing with exercise, and kissed by frosty zephyrs. | 


*In the time of the o/d English Barons, hawking was esteemed a noble 
and princely sport, and an intimate knowledge therein held an indispensable 
part of the education of a great man; whilst reading and writing were mat- 
ters of such inferior estimation, as to be held proper for needy persons only, 
and those of inferior degree. 

The office of Grand Falconer of England, is hereditary in the Duke of 
St. Albans, as that of Master of the Game is in the Duke of Grafton. But 
hawks are no longer kept for royal diversion. The salary attached to the 
oftice of Grand Falconer is $4,362.50 per annum, and $133.20 each lunar 
month, making altogether about $6,093.90; but from various deductions it 
does not nett above $4,440 per year!! 














SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


Winninc Horses. 


The following article will serve as a brief continuation of the “Racing 
Memoranda.” The winners of races that have been run, and are inserted 
in the Turf Register, from August, 1829, to December, 1830, (embracing 
the 4th No. of vol. ii.) are placed under their respective sires, as in the En- 
glish Turf Herald; by which the celebrity of a stallion is at once ascertained. 
No winner is given where the name of the sire has been omitted. ‘The 
year to their left denotes when they were foaled; as also the ages of the 
winners are shown by the figures to their left; those on the right show the 
number of races each has won within the stated period. The abbreviations 


md be understood by referring to the accounts of races as heretofore pub- 
ished. 


Age. Number of races. 
1820. Aras,br. by Sir Archy, dam by Sir Harry; grandam by Medley. 
3; b. f.—Harrison’s, sweepstakes, mile heats, Tree hill, - - 
3;  b.c.—Johnson’s, do. $100 each, mile heats, New 
Market, - - - - - - | 
3;  b. f.—Watson’s, do. mile heats, Norfolk,  - - J 
$8;  ch.g. Quiz, maiden plate and $150,two mile heats, Union 
course, L. I. - - - - - - | 


ARABIAN, Jones’s. 
3; ch. f. Sweet Briar, sweepstakes, four subscribers, $30 each, 
mile heats, Mansion house races, Maryland, - - | 
1820. Ararus, br. by Director; dam (Star’s dam) by Sir Harry; gran- 
dam (Timoleon’s dam) by Saltram. 
3;  b.c.—Davenport’s, post sweepstakes, five subscribers, two 
mile heats, Lexington, Kentucky, - - - 1 
Beprorp, imported; (no further particulars ) 
gr.g. Silver Grey, Montreal stakes, $120, mile heats, Canada, 
1820. Berrrann, b. by Sir Archy; (no further particulars.) 
2; ro. f.—Cotton’s, two year old sweepstakes, 450 entrance, three 
subscribers, Nashville, Tennessee, - - - | 


1815. Carorman, b. by Sir Archy; dam by Druid, (imp.) grandam 
by Wildair, by Fearnought. 
4; Bayard, b. g.—two mile heats, $200, jockey club purse, three 
mile heats, Charlottesville; and purse, $200, two mile heats, 
Liberty, Virginia, - - - - - 2 
8; bl. c.—Hare’s, mile heats, best three, Washington, D. C. 1 
8; b.f. Lady Pest, two mile heats, $200, jockey club purse, Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia; and sweepstakes, mile heats, 
$50 entrance, four subscribers, Warrenton, Virginia, - 2 
1797. Cuance, b.imp. by Lurcher; dam by Hyder Ally; grandam by 
Herod. 
Aged. Byron, b.¢.—mile heats, best three, jockey club purse, $160, 
Warrenton, Virginia, = - - . ° ‘ 
Cueroxesr, by Sir Archy; dam Young Roxana, by Hephestion. 
2;  ch.c. Sir Charles, sweepstakes, mile heats, Louisville, Ken. 1 
3; ch. f. Huntress, two mile heats, purse $150, Lexington, Ken. 1 
2; br. c.—Shy’s, match, $300 each, mile heats, Lexington, Ken. 1 
1818. Cuitvers,ch. brother to Ratler, by Sir Archy; dam by Robin 
Red-breast. 
3; Henrietta, sweepstakes, mile heats, Poughkeepsie, New York, 1 
39 v.2 
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Age. 


1806. 


Aged. 
5&6; 


Aged; 


> 


Aged; 
25 
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Number of races. 


Cotumsus, by Oscar of Tennessee; dam by Dungannon, imp. 
Rapid, handicap, $125, mile heats, Milton, North Carolina, - 


Conqueror, by imp. Wonder; bred at Brandon; (no further 
particulars.) 

b. h. Lafayette, sweepstakes, $200 each, four subscribers, mile 
heats, Nashville, Tennessee; and jockey club purse, $300, 
mile heats, - mn . : ‘ ‘ 


Contention, ch. by Sir Archy; dam by Dare Devil; the dam of 
Thaddeus, Burstall, &c. 

ch. h. Fauquier, jockey club purse, $300, three mile heats, 
Warrenton, Virginia, - - - 


Democrat; (no further particulars.) 
Black eyed Susan, colt’s purse, $125, mile heats, Milton, North 
Carolina, - - - - - - 


Duroc, ch. by Diomed; dam Amanda, by Grey Diomed; gran- 
dam by Bedford. 

ch. h. American Star, two mile heats, Poughkeepsie, - 

b. h. Sir Lovel, purse $200, two mile heats, Poughkeepsie, 
1829; purse $400, three mile heats, Union course, Long 
island; and match, $5000, two mile heats, Union course, 

gr. c.—Kilney’s, match, mile heats, Union course, - - 


Ecxipse, (American) ch. by Duroc; dam Miller’s Damsel, by 
Messenger; grandam (imp.) by Pot8o’s. 

gr. f. Angeline, three mile heats, Lancaster, Penn. - - 

gr. m. Ariel, purse $500, four mile heats, Union course; and 
twice four mile heats, for $800, Poughkeepsie,  - - 

Fox, match, mile heats, Union course, - - - 

ch. c. Goliah, match, mile heats, Union course, twice; and 
sweepstakes, two mile heats, Poughkeepsie, - - 

ch. m. Lady Jackson, two mile heats, Union course, - 

ch. f. Martha Brown, sweepstakes, $50 each, four subscribers, 
mile heats, Hillsborough, North Carolina, - - 


$-4; bl.f. Maria, (Black) match, $5000, two mile heats, Union course; 


three mile heats; and twice four mile heats, jockey club 
purse, Poughkeepsie, —- - . : - 
b.f. Misfortune, sweepstakes, Cecil county, Maryland, - 
bl. f. Zadora, match, $1000, mile heats, Union course, - 


Hamu tont1an, ch. by Diomed; dam by Shark; g. dam by Apollo. 
b. h. M‘ Duffie, mile heats, best three, Georgetown, Kentucky. 


Henry, ch. by Sir Archy; dam by Diomed; grandam (Sir Wil- 
liam’s dam) by Belle-air. 
b. c. Pilot, match, mile heats, Union course, - - 


Hickory, b. by Whip; (no further particulars.) 

ch. m. Lady Flirt, purse $300, three mile heats, Poughkeepsie, 
1829; match, $500, four mile heats; and purse $300, three 
mile heats, at Poughkeepsie, May, 1830, - - 


Joun Ricuarps, b. by Sir Archy; dam by Ratler. 

ch. c. Mark Richards, $100, match, mile heats, Union course, 

b. c. Vansickler, sweepstakes, $50 each, mile heats, Union 
course, - - - ~ - - - 

Kosctusko, by Sir Archy; (no further particulars.) 


ch. f. Betsey Robbins, sweepstakes, mile heats, - - 
ch. f. Clara Fisher, two mile heats, Charleston,S.C. - 
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Age. Number of races. 
4; ch. f. Lady Deer Pond, purse $200, two mile heats, - 1 
4;  b.f. Lady of the Lake, mile heats, best three, Columbia, South 
Carolina; and handivap, three mile heats, Charleston, - 2 





4, ch.f. Lambelle, mile heats, best three, Columbia, ; 1 
5;  b.m. Morgiana, purse $200, two mile heats, Chnstattonvities 
and $200, mile heats, Liberty, - - 2 
5;  ch.m. Multiflora, purse $466, three mile heats, Columbia; and 
four mile heats, Charleston, - - § 
5; ch. m. Sally Taylor, purse $600, four mile heats, Columbia, 1 


1813. Napoxeon, by Sir Archy; (no further particulars.) 
7; ch.f. Polly Kennedy, purse om, two mile heats, nang, 


North Carolina, - | 
Frantic, jockey club purse, $350, three mile heats, Milton, 
North Carolina, - . e § 


Orpuan; (no further particulars.) 
4;  ch.c. Victor, mile heats, best three, Lexington, Kentucky; and 


Louisville, - - - - - - 2 
1800. Oscar, b. by Gabriel, (imp.) dam by Medley, (imp.) grandam 
by Yorick. 


4; ch. ce. Leopold, purse $200, three mile heats, Trenton, N. J. 1 
Oscar of Tennessee, by Wonder, (son of Diomed;) dam Rosy 
Clack, hy Saltram. 
Josephine, purse $475, two mile heats, Nashville, Tennessee, 1 
1805. Pacorert, b. by Citizen; dam by Medley. 
4;  b.c. Champion,* brother to Monsieur Tonson, purse $700, 
three mile heats, Nashville, ‘Tennessee, - - | 


Pavarox; (no further particulars. ) 
& Be Pandora, purse $650, three mile heats, Natchez, Missis- 


sippl, . ¢ : - - - | ‘ 
4; b.f. Rebecca, two mile heats, ‘Watches. - - - 1 
2; gr.h. Medley, match, mile heats, Natchez, - - - 1 


1802. Poromac, b. by Diomed. 
5; ch. h. Gazelle, purse $250, three mile heats, Lexington, Ken. 1 


1816. Ratrver,ch.h.bySir Archy; dam by Robin Red-breast, (imp.) 
grandam by Obscurity. 





4, ch.c. De Wit Clinton, sweepstakes, mile heats, Union course, 1 
ch. f. Floretta, sweepstakes, two mile heats, Warrenton, Va. 1 
gr. h. Light Infantry, beaten plate, Montreal, - . 1 
4; ch. f. Medora, three mile heats, Poughkeepsie, - mill 
3;  ch.c. Pelham, purse $100, two mile heats, Trenton, N. J. 1 
Aged; ch. g. Richard, three mile heats, Hagerstown, Maryland, 1 
4; ch.c. c.—R. Stevens’ s, $100, match, mile heats, Union course, 1 
f.—Swearingen’s, two mile heats, Hagerstown, - - 1 

4-5; ch.h. Washington, purse $400, four mile heats, twice at Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and two mile heats, at Baltimore, - § 

1814. Ros Roy, ch. by Gracchus; dam Lady Bunbury, (imp.) by 

Trumpator; grandam Theopha, by Highflyer. 

3-4; ch.c. Sir Dudley, mile heats, best three, Washington, Dis- 

trict of Columbia; and purse $300, three mile heats, - 

4;  ch.c. Tecumseh, purse $200, two mile heats, twice at Wash- 
ington; and match, $1000, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, - 3 


* Has challenged any horse $10,000 aside, four mile heats, to be run in 
Tennessee. 
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b. c. Velocity, purse $100, mile heats, Wetengns and two 
mile heats, Port Tobacco, - - - 

Roman, b. (imp.) by Camillus. 

Roman, b. h. (out of Ariel’s dam,) purse $50, mile heats, Pough- 
keepsie; breeder's plate and $150, two mile heats, Union 
course, - - a . . : it 


Young Roman, Montreal stakes, three subscribers, mile heats, 
M ontreal, - - - - - ° 


Sir Arcuy, br. by Diomed; dam Castianira, (imp.) by Rocking- 
ham; grandam by T rentham. 

ch. f. Charlotte ‘Temple, (Gohanna’s sister) sweepstakes, $300, 
for three year olds, at Norfolk, Broadrock; and three 
others; $200, play or pay, Norfolk, two mile heats; and 
post stakes, $100 each, three mile heats, - . 

b. h. Corporal Trim, $300, three mile heats, Poughkeepsie, 

b. c. David Crocket, purse $250, mile heats, Milton, N.C. - 

gr. f. Eliza Splotch, purse $200, two mile heats, Warrenton, 
September, 1829, - - - ° 

f.—Gee’s, or Sally Gee, saad to memes sweepstakes, New 
Market, . 

br. h. Industry, purse $300, three mile heats, Washington, 
District of Columbia, - 

ch. f. J. C. mile heats, Campfield; ond post alee. $200 init, 
New Market, two mile heats, - 


; b.m. Kate Kearney, purse $500, three mile beste, Booed Suck. 


October, 1829; purse $500, two mile heats, New Market; 
purse $620, four mile heats, Columbia, South Carolina; 
$1000, four mile heats, Tree hill, - - 

ch. f. Jemima Wilkerson, sweepstakes, mile heats, Broad 
Rock, twice; and Tree hill, - : 

b.c. May Day, purse $300, three mile heats, Campfield; and 
purse $300, Campfield, three mile heats, - - 

b. c.—Muinge's, sweepstakes, 1829, $200 —, three subscri- 
bers, mile heats, Norfolk, - 

f. Morgiana, sweepstakes, 1829, $200 each, Norfolk; and 


sweepstakes, two mile heats, Gloster, - - - 
b. f. Phcoenomena, purse $400, three mile heats, Columbia, 
South Carolina, - . é . ‘ 


Polly Jones, sweepstakes, two mile heats, Columbia; and jockey 
club purse, $311,two mile heats; yee $300, two mile 
heats, New Market, - - 

ch. m. Sally Trent, purse $300, three mile heats, Norfolk, 

bl. c. Snake, $50 each, four subscribers, sweepstakes, mile heats, 
Hillsborough, North Carolina, - - - - 

Virginia Taylor, sweepstakes, $200 each, four subscribers, 
mile heats, New Market; sweepstakes, $700, mile heats, 


Tree hill; and sweepstakes, two mile heats, $200 each, 
Norfolk, - - - ‘ ‘ ‘ 


Sir Cuarees, ch. by Sir Archy; dam by Citizen; grandam by 
Commutation. 

Annette, sweepstakes, mile heats, Broad Rock; sweepstakes, 
Tree hill, - - . - - 

ch. f.—Burton's, match, mile heats, Broad Rock, . 

ch. c. Collier, sw ‘eepstakes, Tree hill; Broad Rock, purse $300, 
two mile heats; purse $350, three mile heats, Milton, North 

Carolina; three mile heats, Warrenton; purse $400, three 

mile heats, Halifax; and purse $400, mile heats, L-berty, 
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5; ch. h. Convention, yame $200, two mile netity Warrenton, 
Virginia, - - - 
$8, gr. f. Bonnets of Blue, great sw copstakes, $500 each, seven- 
teen subscribers, seven started, mile heats, Union course; 
and sweepstakes, two mile heats, Tree hill, - - 2 
4; ch. c.—Doswell’s, match, two mile heats, Tree hill, . 1 
$-4; ch.c. Havoc, match, $1000, two mile heats, Tree hill; do. 
sweepstakes, two mile heats; purse $300, two mile heats, 
New Market; and post-stake, Broad Rock, two mile heats, 4 
4; Harrison’s, two mile heats, New Hope, - 1 
3; »b. f. Kitty Clover, mile heats, Gloster; and handicap, 4200, 
Montgomery county, Alabama, - : » § 
$8; ch.c. Mercury, sweepstakes, $50 each, five subscribers, mile 
heats, Tree hill; purse $200, two mile heats, - - Q2 
3; b.c.—Minge’s, sweepstakes, $100 each, oe rane) mile 
heats, New Market, - . - | 
3-4; b. f. Sally Hornet, sweepstakes, three mile heute, Tere hill; 
two mile heats, Gloster; two mile heats, Bird wood, - $ 
2; Selden’s, two year old awenpeinmen, Broad Rock, $50 each, 
five subscribers, 1 
4-5; b. m. Slender, purse $300, two mile heats, Tree hill; do. post 
stake, $450, three mile heats; sweepstakes, $3000, four 
miles, Union course; purse $600, four mile heats; and purse 
$500, three mile heats; and purse $200, two mile heats, 
Broad Rock, - - - - - 6 
4; ch. c. Sussex, purse $500, three mile heats, Broad Rock, 1 
8; ch.c —White’ s, sweepstakes, two mile heats, Tree hill, - | 
3-4; ch.f. Yankee Maid, purse $200, mile heats, Warrenton; sweep- 
stakes, two mile heats, New Hope; and sweepstakes, Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina; garrison plate, $100, two mile 
heats; and purse $200, two mile heats, Montreal, - 5 
1809. Sir Hat,br. by Sir Harry; dam by Saltram; grandam by Medley. 
Aged; br. h. John Stanley, $1000, match, four mile heats, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, = - - - - - - 1 
7; gr.m. Peggy Madee, three mile heats, Boydton, Va.; two mile 
heats, Lancaster, Pa.; and two mile heats, Poughkeepsie, 3 
3;  b.f. Polly Pipkin, sweepstakes, mile heats, Gloster; anda purse, 2 
Aged; br. g. Wicked Will, match, two miles, Washington, D.C. - 1 
1805. Srr Sotomon,b. by Tickle Toby; dam Vesta, by Dreadnought; 
grandam by Clockfast. 
6; b.h. Trumpator, four mile heats, jockey club purse, Lexing- 
ton; and purse $400, four mile heats, Louisville, Kentucky, 2 
1816. Sir Witviam, ch. by Sir Archy; dam by Belle-air; grandam by 
Pilgrim. 
4-5; ch.c. Caswell, purse $300, two mile heats, Boydton; four mile 
heats, New Hope; two mile heats, Norfolk, - » 8 
2;  b.f. Desdemona, sweeps'akes, $100 each, mile heats, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; and 2 
2; b.c.—Jenkins’ a, two: year old neaeguionn, mile heats, George 
town, Kentucky, = . » 
5; Wabash, purse $160, mile heats, Halifax, Virginia, - 1 
1817. Sir Warrer,ch. by Hickory; (no further particulars of either.) 
8; b. c. Fitz Walter, Montreal stakes, $100, two mile heats, - 1 
Suawnes, by Sir Archy; (no further particulars.) 
5; Wehawk, two mile heats, purse $150, Milton, North Carolina, 1 
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StockHoper, b. by Sir Archy; dam by Citizen; grandam by 
Stirling. 

ch.f. Anvillina Smith, sweepstakes, $200 each, two mile heats, 
four subscribers, Nashville, ‘Tennessee, - - - 

ch.c. Uncas, sweepstakes, $100, three subscribers, mile heats, 
Nashville, Tennessee, - - - - - 

b. c. Sam Houston, sweepstakes, silver cup, mile heats, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, ~ - - . - 

Tom Fletcher, purse $210, mile heats, Nashville, - 

Sumpter, ch. by Sir Archy; dain by Robin Red-breast, own 
sister to the dam of Ratler, Childers and Flirtilla. 

Lady Jackson, two mile heats, Lexington, Ken. - - 

bl. f. Helen Mar, purse $200, two mile heats, Louisville, Ken. 

ch. f. Margaret, purse $400, Lexington, - . - 

Timoteon, ch. by Sir Archy; dam by Saltram; grandam by 
W ildair. 

g.—Cawthorn’s, mile heats, Warrenton, Virginia, Sept. 1829, 


ch. c. Molo, sweepstakes, mile heats, Nashville, ° 
Timora, sweepstakes, $50, eight subscribers, two mile heats, 
Florence, Tennessee, . - - - - 


m. Sally Magee, purse $500,3 mile heats, Florence, 'Tenn.; purse 
$300, two mile heats, Nashville; purse $500, three mile 
heats, Montgomery, Alabama, = - - - - 

Tuckanor, ch. by Florizel; dam by Alderman; grandam by 
Clocktast: 

b. g. Bachelor, purse $300, three mile heats, Lancaster; do. 
Baltimore; do. $300, Hlagerstown, four mile heats; purse 
$500, four mile heats, Lancaster; $300, Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, three mile heats; $400, Washington, 
four mile heats; four mile heats, Hagerstown; three mile 
heats, Fredericktown, = - - - - - 

ch. g.—Mr. Powder’s, three mile heats, Fredericktown, Md 

Virarntan,* b. by Sir Archy; dam Meretrix, by Magog; gran- 
dam Narcissa, by Shark. 

b. f. Arietta, match, half mile, Union course; do. two miles, 
do. for $5000; and purse $200, two mile heats, - - 

ch. h.—Boyd’s, mile heats, handicap, Boydton,  - - 

b. f. Margaret, mile heats, Gloster, - - - 

b.m. Polly Hopkins, purses, three mile heats, Warrenton, 
$250, September, 1829; four mile heats, purse $600, New 
Market; $500, four mile heats, Norfolk, 1829; $450, post- 
stake, three mile heats, Tree hill; three mile heats, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina; $200, two mile heats, Broad Rock; 
purse $1000, four mile heats, Tree hill; $600, four mile 
heats, New Market; $500, four mile heats, Norfolk, - 

b. f. Polly Powel, sweepstakes, $500 each, four subscribers, 
three mile heats, Nashville; purse $600, three mile heats, 
Nashville; purse $360. two mile heats, - - - 

c. c. Ratcatcher, purse $300, two mile heats, Union course, 

b.c. Restless,t purse $200, two mile heats, in five heats, Broad 
Rock; purse $200, two mile heats, Halifax; and purse $150, 
Milton, North Carolina, - - - . 


3 


* It is to be lamented this valuable stallion should have died prematurely; 
after producing, besides the above, those distinguished racers, Louisiana, 
Mercury, Shakspeare, Betsey Ransom, Lafayette, and Catherine Warren. 
+ In the secretary’s account of this race stated to be by Sir Charles. 
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4; bl. c. Star, purse $300, two mile heats, Norfolk; do. Broad 
Rock; $650, four mile heats, New Market; and purse 


$1000, four mile heats, Tree hill, - - - 
3; Warfield’s, sweepstakes, Lexington, Kentucky, - 1 
1819. Wasuinerton, ch. by ‘Timoleon; dam Ariadne, by Citizen. 
3; ch.c. Washington, match, two mile heats, Liberty, 1 


, 45 ch. c. M’Duff, purse $350, three mile heats, Hillsborough, 
North Carolina; two mile heats, Charlottesville, - 


3; ch. c. Tom Brown, two mile heats, Boydton, - - 1 
Wuirster, by Whip, of Kentucky. 
4; b.h. Whipster,two mile heats,Georgetown, Ken. - - il 


Those interested in the above stallions will confer a favour by supplying 
the deficiencies, and correcting any inaccuracies that appear. It is desired 
that a similar article, free from error, be continued at the close of each vo- 
lume, as in the English Racing Calendars. 'T’o enable the editor to do so, 
those who publish races are particularly requested to furnish the names of 
the sires in every instance. 





RACING CALENDAR. 


Jackson (Tenn.) Turr. 


First day's race, October 27, 1830. Three mile heats, purse $250; en- 
trance $50; three entered: 
Col. Wright’s ch.h. Red Fox, aged, by Virginian; dam hea de m 
Nosely, - 
G. W. Chena! s bl. h: Sir William Walesa, three years old, 
by Sumpter; dam by Whip, - - 2 2 
B. h. Citizen, four years old, by Pacolet, out of an Archy mare, $3 dis. 
Time, Ist heat, 6 m. 2 s.—2d heat, 6 m. 13 s.—'Track heavy. 


Second day’s race, two mile heats, purse $150; entrance $30; two entered: 
G. W. Cheatham’s ch. h. Indian Chief, by Napoleon, - 1 1 
D. H. Slater’s gr. g. Gimcrack, by Volunteer; dam by Pacolet, 2 dis. 


Third day's race, one mile heats, purse $100; four entered: 

Dr. Thomas Rivers’s b. f. Helen Mar, by Sumpter; damby Whip, 1. 1 

Dr. W. E. Butler’s br. f. Zeher, by Virginian; dam by Felix, 2 2 

Abner Pillow’s br. m. Folly anne by hiapeneins dam by Dun- 
gannon, - - $ dis. 

R. Pryor’s br. h. Tertius, - - - - dis. 


Time, Ist heat, 1 m. 54 s.—2d heat, 1 m. 52s. 


It is perhaps due to Citizen to remark, that he was purchased by a com- 
pany of gentlemen, at three years old, as a broke-down horse, w ithout any 
view to the turf, but as a stock horse; and having recovered from his lame- 
ness some months before the race, his owners deemed it proper to put him 
in training. His leg continued much swollen, and failed the second round 
in the Ist heat; early in the 2d heat he was stopped by the orders of his 
owners. 


Scortanp Neck (N. C.) Jockey Crus. 
The races over this course commenced on the 2d December, and closed 
on the 3d. 


First day, jockey club purse, $150, two mile heats, was won by Mr. 
Jones’s colt M’Duff, four years old, by Washington; beating Mr. Baker’s 
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filly Averella, four years old, by Sir Archy; Mr. West’s filly,* three years 
old, by Marion; and Mr. Bullock's colt — by Napoleon. 
Time, 1st heat, 4 m. 5 s—2d heat, 4 m. 


Second day, proprietor’s purse, mile any was won by Mr. Jones’s colt 
Tom Brown, four years old, by Washington, at two heats; beating Mr. 
West's (Col. Joyner’s) colt, three years old, by Sir Archy; Mr. Boyd's, (for- 
merly Mr. Cawthorn’s) aged, by Timoleon; and Mr. Bullock’s Bush Tail, 
— years old, by Atlantic; the latter of whom was distanced in the second 

eat. 

Time, Ist heat, 1 m. 58 s.—2d heat, 2 m. I s. 





SaLe Prices or THE LATE Cot. TaYLoe’s Horses oN HAND, 1810. 


1808; br. f. Castania, (out of Sir Archy’s dam, Castianira,) by 
Archduke. Sold, March, 1811, to Allen Jones un, Esq. of North 








Carolina, - $1500 
1808; gre f. Roxalana; (see Brittania ) Miss Chance’ 8 dam, by 
Selim, 400 
1809; gr. f. Dollabell, hee full siiine, by Selim. Sold ne Mr. B. 
Boughton, 400 
1809; ch. f. Violante, (see Virago and Selina.) by Sir Peter, - $300 
1809; b. c. Archibald, out of a Grey Diomed, and Cormorant, by 
Archibald; altered and made a splendid carriage horse, - 250 
1811; ch. f. Alexandria, (out of Black ented by Alexander. 
Sold to Dennis A. Smith, Esq. - 400 
1810; b. c. Alexander, out of Archibald’s dam above, by Sir Peter; 
altered and made a splendid match with his half brother, 200 
1808; gr.c. Achmet, out of the imp. Trotter mare, by Selim; al- 
tered and made a beautiful carriage horse, 250 
1808; gr. c, Oathman, (see Ruler mare,) by Selim; altered and 
made a beautiful carriage horse, = - : 250 
Chanticleer, by Oscar, (died young,) - - 500 
1810; b.c. Lochinvar, out of Virago, (see) by Oscar, - - 500 
1791; ch. m. Virago, the celebrated race nag, by Shark, 500 
Bl. m. Black Maria, the celebrated race nag, by Shark, - 500 
Br. m. Adeline, the celebrated race nag, by ayeeed Eagle, 500 
Volante, - - 500 
STALLIONS. 
1800; b. h. Oscar, out of a Medley sai by Ganeiek 1820, sold 
to James Nabb, Esq. of ayant, - 2500 
Mattapony, - - - - 1000 
Pallafox, - - - - - - - 500 
$10,950 


Exchanged the two last for the celebrated imp. h. Magic; (see No. 4, 
vol. ii. p. 208 .) Their pedigree is wanting. Bya receipt of a Mr. Thorpe, 
it appears a bay stallion, named Pallafox, formerly Young Punch, was sold 
to him by J. T. in 1809. It may refer to the same horse; possibly the one 
so celebrated as a stallion in Mississippi, whose colts are now running suc- 
cessfully. 


* In the second mile of the 1st heat the horses were met in the track by 
several loose horses; all were more or less impeded, and Mr. West's rider 
was overthrown. 
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Further pedigrees of the late Col. 
Tayloe's stock. 

1789; ch. h. Quicksttver, (for- 
merly Snap) by Medley; dam by Wil- 
dair; grandam by Spark, out of Col. 
S. Overton’s Jolly Roger and Valiant 
mare. Won several races with him; 
and sold him, September, 1795, for 
$1000, to H. Heth, Esq. of Rich- 
mond. 

1789; b.m. Loursa, by Eclipse; 
dam Vanity, by Celer; grandam by 
Mark Anthony, out of a Silver Eye. 
Sold to Mr. Johnson, in 1796, in part 
payment for the famous Virago. 

Her produce: 

1. B.h. Cure Bearer, by Bedford; 
a distinguished racer. Sold, asastal- 
lion, in 1806, for $1800, to Mr. 
Graves, of Kentucky. 

2. 1795; gr.c. Frorizer, by Grey 
Diomed. Wonthe Annapolis sweep- 
stake, 1798, and was sold for $1100, 
to Mr. James Walsh, of Green Briar, 
Virginia. 

3. 1796; b. f. Sgurrtitva,by Box- 
er. Sold young to Mr. Howel Lewis, 
for $200. 

Ch. m. Vrreinta Sorret, by Vir- 
ginia Sorrel; dam Black Selina, by 
Fearnought; grandam Selima, by the 
Godolphin Arabian. Sold, 1799, to 
John Dangerfield, Esq. tur $250. 

Her produce: 

1. 1795; ch. c. Yortcx, by Belle- 
air; a good runner. Sold young to 
Landon Carter, Esq. for $300. 

2. 1797; ch. f. Lapy Essex, by 
Grey Diomed. Sold, when a foal, to 
Hugh Quinlan, Esq. for $300. 

3. 1798; ro. c. Harper, by Grey 
Diomed. 1801, won the ‘Tapahan- 
nock sweepstakes, and sold to H. 
Quinlan, Esq. for $400. 

4. 1799; ch. f. Exvira, by Bed- 
ford. Sold for $300 to Mr. H. King. 


1795; gr. f. Aspasia, by Belle-air; 
dam Polly Peacham, by Patriot; 
grandam Isabella; (the grandam of 
the Hon. Mann Page’s famous Isa- 
bella.) Sold. 1796, to John Stith, 
Esq. for $200. 

1798; gr. f. Laura, by Grey Dio- 
med, out of Polly Peacham. Sold to 
Mr. B. M Carty for $150. 

40 v.2 


B.h. Mennoza, (late Bruiser) by 
Boxer; dam Nancy Dawson; (Isa- 
bella’s dam.) Sold, 1801, to J. Al- 
exander, Esq. for $1200. 

B. h. Kiri Devi, (late Asx) by 
Dare Devil: dam Atalanta, by Med- 
ley; grandam Pink, by Mark Antho- 
ny, out of a Jolly Roger mare. 1804, 
sold to Col. Philip Stuart, of Mary- 
land. 

1795; Specu.aror, (late Conrrs- 
sor) by Shark; dam Mr. Meade’s 
Fluvia, by Partner; the dam of his 
famous running mare Oracle, and 
grandam of Simmons’s Skyscraper, 
winner of the $1000 Brunswick 
sweepstakes, and soid for $1500. Flu- 
via’s brother was the sire of the run- 
ning horse Dolon. Bought for $1000 
of Joseph Lewis, Esq. and exchanged 
at that value with William Helm, ee. 


1798; b. f. Be: yissima, by Melzar; 
dam by Wildair; grandam Meade’s 
famous Partner mare Fluvia. 1801, 
won the Red house sweepstakes, 
100 gs. and given to R. Wormeley, 
Esq. 

1791; ch. m. Vrraco, by Shark; 
(see Turf Register, vol. i. p. 522.) 

Her produce: 

1. 1802; ch. f. Seitma, by Spread 
Eagle. Sold to R. Wormeley, Esq. 
for $1500; afterwards Dr. Thornton’s. 

2. 1810; b. c. Locninvar, by Os- 
car. Sold to Walker Tomlin, Esq. 

3. 1809; ch. f. Vionante. out of 
Selima, by imp. Sir Peter Teazle. 
Dr. Gustavus Brown had this filly to 
breed from on shares, 


1794; ro. g. Patnce Le Boo, by 
Belle-air; dam Daphne, by Figure; 
he by Yorick, out of an Ebony mare. 
Sold, 1798, to Mr. Brown, of Nor- 
folk:—proved an invincible racer in 
the West Indies. 


1800; b.f. Barrranra, by Pegasus; 
(he by Eclipse, out of Sir Archy’s 
g. g.dam;) dam Peggy, by Trum- 
— Turf Register, vol. ii. 

. 21.) 
. Her produce: 

1. 1808; gr. f. Roxarana, by Se- 
lim:—Miss Chance's dam. 

2. 1809; g. f. ——, by Selim. 
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$. 1810; ch. f. Formosa. Sold to of Little Moll, by Medley;—the dam 
Dr. William Thornton for $400. of Mr. Randolph’s Wiltonia. 


Br. f. Despemona, by Dare Devil; — /4e” produce: 
dam Lady Bolivgbroke. by Panta- | Ch. c. Preniporentiary, by the 
loon; grandam by King Herod; g. g. Arabian Dey of Algiers. Sold, 1803, 
dam Primrose, by Dove; (a son of R. Wormeley, Esq. for $300. 
Cade;) Othello, by Crab; Old Seli- . B- Rucer mare, by Ruler, in Eng- 
ma, by the Godolphin Arabian.— land; dam by lurk; (he by Regulus, 
Bought, 1802, of D. M. Randolph, ® 800 of the Godolphin Arabian;) 
Esq. for $2500. Exchanged, 1805, grandam by Snake, &c. &c. 
for bl. h. Skyscraper. Sent as a stal- Her produce: : 
lion to Kentucky. *. c. Oatuman, by Selim, foaled 
1799; ch.c. Exrecration, (after- — 1g05; gr. f. Mancra, by Archduke; 
wards GaLiatin) own brothertothe gam by Celer; grandam by Medley; 


famous running mare Ariadne, by , ¢, dam by Fearnoucht: Otheli 
Bedford; dain by Lord Grosvenor's ag er 


Mambrino, out of'a sister to Nailor’s 1810, Dec. 3d, Marcia was deliv 
Sally. (See Turt Register, vol. . ered to Mr. Milton, of North Caro- 
p- on os ee ea lina, (since dead, and the fate of the 
ee ee ee mare never heard of,) to breed from, 
ston, of South Carolina. on shares, then being in foal to Sir 
1802; b. c. Benyowski, by Ameri- Peter. 
cus; (he by Diomed;) dam imp. An- Bl.m. Buack Maria, (a celebrat- 
vilina; (see Turf Register, vol. ii. p. ed race mare; run with great suc- 
93.) Sold, whenafoal,to John Snep, cess, especially by Gen. Wade 
Esq. for $500. Hampton, in South Carolina; bought 
1800; ch.c. Hartequin, by Ga of Col. Selden for $2500;) by Shark; 
“ee igh: Aaa lng pacing eign y her dam (Vingtun’s dam; he having 
briel; dam by Venetian; grandam by _o . > 
True Whig; g. g. dam ath, Wa, been sold, November, 1803, to Gov. 
rick. Sold, 1803, to Col. W. Alston, Et. Loyd, “ens ce — 
of South Carolina, for $1500. ee ae ee wy ene 
grandam Burwell’s famous running 
1797; ch. f. Cora, by Bedford,out mare Maria, by Regulus.* 


* In Vingtun’s pedigree, stated to be “Dunmore’s Regulus, by the Go- 
dolphin Arabian;” but it has been supposed the Regulus here referred to 
was Fitzhugh’s Regulus, a celebrated racer and stallion, by Fearnought; he 
by Regulus, one of the best sons of the Godolphin Arabian, out of Jenny Dis- 
mal, (to which mare Sir Charles is traced,) by Dismal, another celebrated 
and unvanquished son of the Godolphin Arabian. (See Turf Register, vol. i. 
p- 466.) In either case Lady Lightfoot’s blood could not be better. It is 
curious to trace her close and various affinity to American Eclipse, though 
from different sires and dams, and foaled some hundreds of miles apart. Dio- 
med, their common grandsire, through Sir Archy and Duroc. Her grandsire 
Shark, half brother to the fumous Eclipse, both by Marske, a grandson of 
Flying Childers. American Eclipse descended from English Meclipse, by the 
Pot8o’s mare, but not so near a connexion. Her grandam by Clocktast, 
(see Turf Register, vol. ii. p. 205,) a son of Gimerack, (ancestor of Eclipse, 
through the Pot8o0’s mare,) the sire of Medley, who was the grandsire of 
Amanda, by Grey Diomed; she the grandam of Eclipse, through Duroc. 
Lady Lightfoot, no doubt, combines more of the Godolphin Arabian’s blood, 
descended to her “‘sans tache,” than any nag in America. At three years 
old she was esteemed, by competent judges, the best nag on the turf; nor 
until hard usage did she yield the palm to Timoleon, Virginian, and other 
first rates. Since the appearance of the 5th No. of the 2d vol. of the Turf 
Register, it can be scarce doubted that Lady Lightfoot’s g. g. dam, “ Bur- 


well’s famous Maria,” was by Col]. Burwell’s imp. «Regulus, out of a Part- 
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Produce of Buack Maria: 

1. 1811; ch. f. Arexanpria, by 
imp. Alexander. Sold young to Den- 
nis A. Smith, Esq. of Baltimore. 

2. 1812; br. f. Maria, (Lapy 
Licutroor) by Sir Archy. Foaled 
April 4th. On winning the sweep- 
stakes, (distancing a large and pro- 
mising field,) for $1800, two mile 
heats, at Washington, October, 1815, 
Maria (Lady Lightfoot) was sold for 
$1500 to Mr. Abner Robinson, and 
for several years was run by him and 
Gen. Winn with great success, in 
Virginia, Maryland, and the Caro- 
linas, beating the best horses; was 
afterwards purchased by Mr. Sleep- 
er, of Maryland, and until eleven 
years old was run by him with unin- 
terrupted success, except being beat, 
at nine years old,on Long island, 
when much out of order, by Eclipse. 
She won about thirty races; and as 
a “campaigner,” has been since ri- 
valled only by Ariel. As a brood 
mare, she was purchased by a gen- 
tleman of New York, and has pro- 
duced several colts by Eclipse and 
Henry; (he sold her first four colts 
for $4000;) amongthem Mr. Stevens's 
famous Black Maria, probably the 
best racer, at this time, on the New 
York course. Lady Lightfoot was 
lately sold, eighteen years old, in foal 
to Eclipse, for $1475; and her colt, 
six months old, by Eclipse, for $850. 

1812; ch.c. RevENGE, own brother 
to Defiance, by Florizel. Bought, on 
being foaled, of Maj. J. Roberts, for 
$500; ran him successfully, and sold 
him, 1815-16, to Gen. Ridgely, of 
Hampton, for $1000. Sire of Lady 
Vixen, and of the dam of Sir Aaron. 





Stud of horses belonging to E. War- 
field, Esq. of Lexinglon, Ky. 
1. Youne Pecey,achestnut, bred 
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by W. Hampton, Jr. foaled in 1821; 
was got by Gallatin; her dam Trum- 
petta, by Hephestion; grandam Peg- 
gy, by the imp. Bedford, out of an 
imp. mare; Peggy by the English 
horse Trumpator; g. g. dam by He- 
rod, in England. In foal to Big Ar- 
chy. 


2. Diana, a br. m. foaled in 1821; 
was got by Tayloe’s Hamlintonian; 
her dam was by Bowman’s Belle-air; 
grandam by the Irish Grey. Belle- 
air was by Fauleen’s Claudius; his 
dam by Cox’s Eclipse; grandam by 
Hites’s imp. Monster; g. g. dam by 
Hites’s imp. Stirling. Claudius was 
by Meade’s Claudius, and out of a 
mare, by Cole's Eclipse. 


3. Artress,a b.m. foaled in 1809; 
raised by Mr. Harrison, of South 
Carolina, and mother of Fairfield; 
was got by a son of imp. Bedtord; her 
mother a Rattle de Cash mare; got 
by Terror; he by Janus; Mark An- 
thony, out of an imp. mare, 

1829, May 18: ch. c. Acrron, by 
Kosciusko. 

4. Darnina NEEDLE, 2 b. mare, 
foaled in 1813; was got by Sir Ar- 
chy, and bought of Mr. Joe] Ewlry, 
of Bean's station; her dam was the 
imp. m. Diamond. She produced the 
running horse Bolivar, by Sir Ro- 
bert Wilson. 

1829, June 14; b. c. Dustous, by 
Bertrand. 


5. Miss Gatewoop, a light b. m. 
foaled ; was got by the imp. 
Buzzard; her dam by Melzar; gran- 
dam by Shark; g.g. dam by Union. 

1829, April 11; b.c. ALLwortnhy, 
by Aratus. 


1830, April 11; b. f. by Snow 
Storm, and now in foal to Sidi Ha- 
met. 





ner mare,” by the famous Regulus, who, among other illustrious descen- 
dants, may claim the far famed Eclipse as his grandson; and as his g. grand- 
son the no less celebrated Highflyer, probably the two best horses that ever 
appeared on the English turf—The above remarks apply to Alexandria in 


art. 


The Reguluses afford another striking example of the great inconvenience 
arising from the repetitions of the same name; and, unless arrested, there 
will be endless confusion from the Medleys, Grey Medleys, Little Medleys, 
Young Sir Archys, Sir Archys, Jr. Young Ratlers, and Sir Charles’s and 
Eclipses, without end; as if our language were confined to such few words 
that other names were not to be found or invented. 
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Pedigrees of horses in the stud of Col. 
James B. Richardson, of Sumter 
district, South Carolina. 
TRrANsporT, a bright bay, with 

black legs above the knees; foaled 

the 27th May, 1812; was got by the 
renowned horse Virginius, her dam 
the celebrated running mare Nancy 

Air. (See pedigrees of Virginius and 

Nancy Air, and for performances of 

Transport see American Turf Re- 

ister, vol. i. p. 281.) She is now in 
oal by Mr. R. Singleton’s horse Cru- 
sader. 

Virerntius, ch. out of Transport, 
by Virginius; foaled the 11th April, 
1826, 

BerTRAND, JR. ch. out of 'Trans- 
port, by Bertrand; foaled the 2d April, 
1827. 

Cvara Fisuer, b. f. out of Trans- 
port, by Virginius; toaled the 30th 
April, 1829. 

ANVILINA, 2 b. m. imported from 
the celebrated stock of Col. O'Kelly, 
of Cannons, in England, and sold 
this day to Col. Wm. Alston,ofSouth 
Carolina; was got by the Prince of 
Wales's famous running horse An- 
vil; her dam Col. O'Keily’s favourite 
and celebrated brood mare Augusta, 
by his stallion Eclipse; her dam by 
Herod; her grandam by Bajazet; Re- 
gulus, Lonsdale Arabian, Bay Bol- 
ton, Darley’s Arabian. Anvil (her 
sire) was got by Herod; dam by Fea- 
ther; grandam by Lath; ¢. g. dam by 
Childers; was own sister to Snip. 
(N.B. For farther particulars refer 
to the Stud Book of England.) An- 
vilina was imported in the Industry 
to Norfolk in the year 1799, and was 
foaled at Cannons, the seat of Col. 
O'Kelly, in England, in March, 1796, 
as by his letter in my possession. 

Given under my hand and seal, 
this 20th of October, 1802. 

Signed, Jonn Tay.or. 


The above isatrue copy of the 
pedigree which I got from Mr. Tay- 
loe. Signed, W. Atsvon. 

April 17, 1803. 


I do hereby certify the foregoing 
to be a true copy of the original cer- 
tificates of Anvilina’s pedigree in my 
possession. 

James B. Ricwarpson. 


[Feb. 1831. 


Progeny of ANVILINA: 

Lotrery, purchased by Mr. R. 
Singleton from Col. W. Alston; got 
by Bedford. 

1805; ch.f. CHartotre, purchased 
by me from Col. W. Alston; got by 
Gallatin. 

1807; b. c. Rosstcructan, pur- 
chased by me from Col. W. AIl- 
ston; got by Dragon. 

1809; ch. f. Miss Fortune, by 
imp. h. Star. 

1811, April 26; Lapy Jane, by 
Potomac. 

1812, April 9; Ecuirsr, by Vir- 
ginius. 

N.B. Anvilina died, my property, 
Nov. 1812. J. B. R. 

Leocapia, bright ch. m. foaled 
21st April, 1819; was got by Vir- 
ginius; her dam Lady Jane, by Po- 
tomac; her grandam the imp. m. An- 
vilina. 

Pay filly, out of Leocadia, by Sir 
William; foaled 8d May, 1827. Sir 
William was out of Transport, by 
Sir Archy. 

Uncas, ch. c. out of Leocadia, by 
Sir Archy Montorio; foaled the spring 
of 1828. Sir Archy Montorio was 
out of Transport, by Sir Archy. 

Chestnut colt, out of Leocadia, by 
Sir Archy Montorio; was foaled 
spring of 1829. 

Nancy Arr, b.m. out of Old Nan- 
cy Air,by Virginius; foaled 20th May, 
1822. 

Gotp Finprr, ch. m. foaled 15th 
April, 1817; got by Virginius; her 
dam Miss Fortune; her grandam the 
imp. m. Anvilina. 

Bay filly, out of Gold Finder, by 
Sir Archy Montorio; foaled spring of 
1828, 

Chestnut colt, out of Gold Finder, 
by Bertrand; fouled the spring of 1°29. 

Saran Jane, ch. m. foaled May, 
1824; was got by Virginius: her dam 
Lady Jane, by Potomac; her gran- 
dam the imp. m. Anvilina. 

DespEwona, bright ch.m. foaled 
spring of 1818; was got by Virginius; 
her dam Miss Fortune, by the imp. 
h. Star; her grandam the imp. m. An- 
vilina. 

Vienetrer, ch. f. foaled March, 
1825, out of Desdemona, by Sir Rich- 
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ard. Sir Richard was out of Lady 
Jane, by Sir Archy. Lady Jane was 
out of the imp. m. Anvilina, by Po- 
tomac. 


Stud of Lucius J. Polk, Esq. of Wills 
Grove, Maury county, Tennessee. 
Dec. 14, 1830. 

Rosetta, ch. m. bred by Hubbard 
Sanders; was got by Wilkes’s Won- 
der; he by the imp. h. Old Diomed; 
he by Florizel; and ke by King He- 
rod. Wonder’s dam was also the 
dam of Pacolet, Palafox, and others. 
Rosetta’s dam was that distinguished 
old brood mare Rosey Clack, who 
was by the imp. h. Saltram, and he 
by O’Kelly’s Eclipse. Her grandam 
was Camilla, by Old Wildair; she 
out of Jett, by the imp. h. Flimnap. 
Jett was out of the famous brood 
mare Diana, by Claudius; she out of 
Sally Painter, by Stirling; her dam 
the celebrated mare Silver, imported 
by William Evans, of Surry county, 
Virginia; and she by the Bellsize 
Arabian. Stirling was also by the 
Bellsize Arabian. Claudius was got 
by Old Janus; his dam Mr. Meade’s 
famous mare, by the imp. h. Aristo- 
tle, out of an imp. mare. Claudius 
was full brother to Old Celer. Ro- 
setta is full sister to, and a year 
younger than the celebrated race 
horse Oscar. She is now in foal by 
Arab. 

1828; ch. f. Peneiorr, by Timo- 
leon, out of Rosetta. 

1829; ch. f. Fenetna, by Stock- 
holder, out of Rosetta. 

Karte, gr. m. by Pacolet; dam by 
Top Gallant; he by Gallatin;—dead. 

1828; gr. h. by Napoleon; he by 
Old Sir Archy. 

1830; ch. f. by Citizen; he by Ti- 
moleon, out of a Sir Hal mare; she 
out of Ariadne, (Johnson’s.) 

Ch. m. Exiza, by Bagdad, out of 
Millwood, by Top Gallant; he by 
Gallatin; he by Bedford. ‘The dam 
of Millwood by Gen. Kennedy’s Pan- 
taloon, by Bedford. 

1830; ch. f. by Timoleon. 

Ch. m. by Muzzle Diomed; he by 
the imp. Diomed. 

1828; br. h. by Stockholder. 

1829; ch.c. Bunx, by Stockholder. 

1830; ch. f. by Sir William. 
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Gr.f. bred by Gen. William Polk, 
of Raleigh, North Carolina, in 1828; 
by Marion, out of Parallel, by Vir- 
ginian; grandam by Medley. 





Nancy Arr, bought by Col. Jas. 
B. Richardson at the sale of Col. W. 
Alston, in 1805, was bred by Lewis 
Willis, of Virginia, and foaled on the 
23d day of May, 1799. She was got 
by the imp. h. Bediord; her dam An- 
nette, by Old Shark; grandam by 
Rockingham; g.g.dam by Gallant; 
g.g.g.dam by True Whig; g. g. g. 
g. dam by Old Regulus; her g. g. g. 
g.g.dam by Spotswood’s Old Dia- 
mond. Rockingham was got by Mr. 
Tasker’s famous horse Partner, sire 
of Old Cumberland; his dam Gen. 
Nelson’s imp. m. Blossom. True 
Whig, bred by Mr. Fitzhugh, was a 
thorough bred Fearnought. Gallant, 
bred by Col. Baylor, got by Fear- 
nought. Regulus, imp. bred by Mr. 
Hoomes, of Great Britain, who bred 
the dam of O’Kelly’s Eclipse. Dia- 
mond, imp. got by Hautboy, son of 
Old Fox; (see the Racing Calendar 
for his successful performances.) The 
imp. h. Bedford (the sire of Nancy 
Air) was bred by Lord Grosvenor; 
he was got by Dungannon; his dam 
Fairy, by Highflyer; his grandam 
Fairy Queen, by Young Cade; his 
g.g@. dam Ruth's Black Eyes, by 
Crab; his g.g. g. dam Warlock’s 
Palloway, by the Curwen Barb. Dun- 
gannon (the sire of Bedford) by the 
great Eclipse; his dam Aspasia, by 
King Herod; his grandam Doris, by 
Blank; his g.g. dam Helen, by Spec- 
tator; his g. g.¢.dam Daphne, by 
the Godolphin Arabian; Fox, Chil- 
ders, Makeless, Taffolet Barb. High- 
flyer (the sire of Fairy, the dain of 
Bedford.) was got by King Herod; 
his dam Rachel, by Blank; her dam 
by Regulus; Soreheels, Makeless, 
D’Arcy’s Royal mare. Nancy Air 
died on the 30th May, 1822, the pro- 
perty of Col. James B. Richardson. 





Youne S:r Soromon; (sce vol. i. 
p. 307.) 

Morgantown, Va. May 24, 1830. 
Mr. Eprror: 

T observe, in the 9th No. of the 
American Turf Register, vol. i. p. 
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470, one of your respectable corres- 
pondents, Mr. I. wishes to be inform- 
ed by which of the Old Sir Solomons 
is Young Sir Solomon.* I am happy 
to have it in my power to satisfy that 
gentleman, with all others whose ob- 
ject is to detect and expose every at- 
tempt to introduce spurious blood 
upon the turf. 

He is by the same Sir Solomon 
whose memoir is published in the 3d 
No. of your American Turf Register; 
the same that was, during part “of his 
stay in New Jersey, either owned or 
kept by Mr. Stephen Hunt, and out 
of the Maid of Northampton, owned 
by Jacob Gulick, Esq. of Kingston, 
New Jersey, who raised Young Sir 
Solomon. He was purchased of that 
gentleman, through his son-in-law, 


Mr. James M’Lure, in the spring of 


1826, being that spring three years 
old, as Mr. Gulick certifies, in his 
certificate given of said horse, during 
the summer of 1826. 


Sarry Wacker. Having sold 


Sally Walker, I take the liberty of 


sending her pedigree, for the correct- 
ness of which I refer to William R. 
Johnson, Esq. Chesterfield county, 
Virginia. She was got by Timoleon; 
her dam by imp. Dragon; her gran- 
dam Dr. Dixon’s Pill Box, by imp. 
Pantaloon; her g. g.dam Melpomene, 
by Morton’s Soccer: her g. g. g. 
dam Virginia, by Mark Anthony; her 

g.g.g.g.dam Polly niger by imp. 

Aristotle; her g. g. g. g. g. dam 
Young Bonny Lass, by Bn Jolly 
Roger; her g. ¢. g. g. g. g. dam imp. 
Bonny Lass, by Bay Bolton. 

Bera Bapcer. 





The chestnut mare Crazy JAanr’s 
dam was a Cincinnatus mare, owned 
by Sydney George, Esq. of Cecil 
county, Maryland; and she out of the 
Lutith’s mare. Crazy Jane was got 
by Allen's Skyscraper, a full bred 
horse raised in Virginia. Crazy Jane 
was raised in Cee il county, M: ary- 
land, by Lamb. Beard. 

Canyrso, bred by Mr. Dudley 
Diggs, foaled in 1828; got by Noli-me- 
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Tangere; her dam Lady Dudley, by 
First Consul, out of Edelin’s famous 
Floretta, by the imp. Spread Eagle. 

Nour-mr-Tancerr, bred by Dr. 
Thornton and G. Simms, foaled 
about 1800; got by Richmond, his 
dam Noli-me-Vangere, by Top-gal- 
lant, his grandam Castianira, the dam 
of Sir Archy. 

Marranna,ach. m. bred by Fran- 
cis B. Whiting, of Frederick coun 
ty, Virginia; was foaled in 1810, and 
got by Telemachus; her dam by Wild 
Medley; her grandam by Young 
Fearnought; her g@.@. dam by the 
imp. h, Stephen; ¢. g. g. dam by 
Old Fearnought. 

Her produce: 

1824; gr. c. Lonspace, by Young 
Medley. 

1825; ch. f. Brenna, by Grachus. 

1826; missed to Contention. 

1827; ch. f. Fraruer, by Ratler. 

1828; ch. ec. (died) by Lonsdale. 


TimMoLEon was got by the famous 
horse Sir Archy; his dam by the imp. 
Old Saltram; (who was by O’Kelly’s 
celebrated horse Eclipse:) his gran- 
dam by Old Wildair; his g. g. dam 
by the thorough bred horse Driver; 
his g. gg. dam_ by the imp. h. Fal- 
low, out of a thorough bred Vam- 
pire mare. Bensamin Jones. 


Virernius was got by the imp. h 
Diomed; his dam Rhea, was got by 
Chatham; his grandam by Eclipse, 
(who was the sire of Brimmer, the 
Wilton Roan, &c.) his g. g. dam by 
the imp. h. Shark; his g. ¢. rs dain 
by the imp. h. Silver Eye; 
¢. dam by the imp. h. Valiant. 

Don Juan, a chestnut colt, two 
years old last spring; got by the ce- 
lebrated Timoleon, out of Rosems ry; 
Timoleon by Archy, &c. Rosemary 
by old imp. Diomed; Celia by Old 
Wildair; Lady Bolingbroke by Pan- 
taloon; Cades by Wormley’s King 
Herod; Primrose by Dove; Stella by 
Vthello; Tasker’s imp. Selima, by 
the Godolphin Arabian. 

Warsaw, five years old the 22d 
day of June last; a dark chestnut, 16 
hands high; his sire American Eclipse; 


=e ete 


* {This Young Sir Solomon is not the one that was alluded to by our cor- 


respondent “I1.’’] 
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his dam, Princess, was by the cele- 
brated Sir Archy, (the sire of Sir 
Henry and Virginian, &c.) his 
_—. was by Peebles’s Ratler; 
g. g. dam Dangola; g. g. g. dam 
Young Sweeper, Kc. 

Ciown. Imported into North Ca- 
rolina by William Cain; a bay horse, 
bred by T. Douglass; was got by 
Bordeaux, (brother to Florizel;) his 
dam by Eclipse; Crisis by Careless; 
Snappina by Snap; Moore's son of 
Partner, out of Driver's dam, by 
Childers. 

Royat Cuarvige, dark ch. 154 
hands high; was got by Arastus, out 
of Aurelia, by Hephestion. 

Sir Hat was got by the celebrated 
imp. h. Sir Harry; his dain by the 
imp. h. Saltram; his grandam by the 
imp. h. Medley; his . g. dam by 
Young Aristotle, and he by the imp. 
h. Aristotle. 

O’Ketvry was got by the cele- 
brated Virginian, dam by Bay Yan- 
kee; grandam by Sorrel Diomed; g. 
g. dam Jet, by Haines’s Flimnap; ¢. 
g.g.dam Diana, by Claudius; &. g. 
g.g. dam Sally Painter, by Evan's 
Stirling; g. g.g. g@. g. dam by Old 
Silver; he by the Bellsize Arabian. 

Bay Yankees, sire of Johnson’s 
Maria, who won the twenty mile race 
at Richmond, beating Sir Alfred, Du- 
roc, &c. He was got by President; 
his dam Cora, by Obscurity; his gran- 
dam the noted running mare Nancy 
Whirligig, by the imp. Figure; his 

g.dam by Mark Anthony; his g. 
g.g. dam by Jolly Roger, out of the 
imp. Mary Grey. 

Presipent was got by Clockfast, 
out of Col. Haines’s Old Pell, by 
Fearnought; his grandam by the imp. 
h. Moore's Partner; his g. ¢.dam by 
the imp. h. Jolly Roger, out of the 
imp. Mary Grey. 


Bensamin E. Love. 


Ravenswoop, a dark br.; was got 
by imp. Sir Harry, a son of Sir Peter 
Teazle, out of Duchess, imported by 
the Hon. John Randolph, of Roanoke; 
(for whose pedigree refer to Turf 
Register, vol. i. p. 314.) 


* Lady Bolingbroke was also the 
Wrangler, &c. 


AND SPORTING MAGAZINE. 
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Cuance Meprey, a grey horse; 
he was by the imp. horse Chance, 
(then the property of Colonel John 
Tayloe;) his dam was by Young 
Diomed, who was by Colonel Tay- 
loe’s Grey Diomed; grandam by the 
oy h. Gabriel, (the sire of Oscar;) 

g. g. dam Active, by Chatham, &c. 

~ HANDEL was got by Col. Goode’s 
Herod; he by Diomed. His dam by 
Thornton’s Wildair; grandam by 
Belle-air; g. g. dam by Col. Symes’s 
Wildair; g.g. g.dam Lady Willis, by 
Janus; g. g. g g. g- dam by Jolly Ro- 
ger; g.g.g@.g. ¢. dam by the imp. h. 
Shock. H. D. 

Superior, ab. h. 16 hands high; 
was got by the imp. h. Diomed, his 
dam Lady Bolingbroke, by the imp. 
h. Pantaloon; Cades by King Herod; 
Primrose, by Dove; Stella, by Othel- 
lo; Selima, by Godolphin Arabian.* 

Mires SELDEN. 

Tree hill, March, 1811. 

Jenny Cameron, foaled April 6th, 
1783, was got by Col. Lloyd’s Tra- 
veller, who was got by Morton’s Tra- 
veller on Col. Tayloe’s s imp. m. Jen- 
ny Cameron. Jenny Cameron’s dam, 
Kitty Kisher, was got by King He- 
rod; Herod by Old Fearnought, out 
of the imp. m. Kitty Fisher, her dam 
by Jolly Roger. 

Nancy Dawson, foaled 22d April, 
1783, was also got by Col. Lloyd's 
Traveller, whose pedigree is above. 
Her dam, Phillis, got by Fearnought 
ona celebrated mare ‘belonging to 
Col. Baylor, got by his famous imp. 
h. Sober Jokn. 

I certify the above to be a true 
copy. Wn. Scorr. 

Sept. 17, 1785. 

I owned the above mare, Jenny 
Cameron, after she was twenty years 
old. She brought me two colts, b 
Mutti, imported by the late Col. Tay- 
loe, of Washington city. Better 
horses I never would wish to own. 
The mare, after being rode 70 miles 
a day, bore as hard upon her bit as if 
she had have travelled but 5 miles: 
her spirit was unconquerable. 

Respectfully yours, 
GrorGe CARTER. 


dam of Belia, Desdemona, Lavinia, 
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Count Pirer, a ch. h.16 hands 
high, bred by Daniel Holmes, of Mon- 
mouth county, N.J. and foaled 17th 
April, 1821. He was by Marshal 
Duroc, who was by Old Duroc, out 
of Gen. Ridgley’s celebrated Maid of 
the Oaks. Piper’s dam was by the 
imp. h. Expedition, (who was by Pe- 
eon and Pegasus by O’Kelly’s 

clipse,) his grandam was by the 
imp. h. Royalist, g. g. dam by the 
imp. h. Magnetic Needle, g. g. g. 
dam by Old Bajazet, g. g. g. g. dam 
Selima, by Selim, g. g. g. g. g. dam 
the Pacolet mare, imported by Mr. 
Hiltzeimer, of Philadelphia. She was 
by Pacolet, who was by Blank, out 
of Whiteneck, bred by the Duke of 
Ancaster; Whiteneck was by Crab, 
grandam by the Godolphin Arabian. 

PueENtx, in 1794, stood at Wind- 
sor, two miles from the furnace of 
Charles Ridgely, Esq. in Baltimore 
county, at three guineas for the sea- 
son. He was got by the imp. h. Ve- 
netian, out of Zenobia, who was got 
by Don Carlos, out of the well known 
full bred mare, (the property of the 
late Col. Horatio Sharpe,) lent to the 
late Capt. Charles Ridgely, of Bal- 
timore county, to breed from on 
shares; her sire was Mr. George's 
Juniper, son of Babraham. who was 
got by the Godolphin Arabian; her 
dam was by Morton’s Traveller, who 
was got by Old Partner. 

LAMPLIGHTER stood in Hanover, 
Virginia, in 1796; he was got by 
Hart’s Old Medley; his dam by Lons- 
dale, out of Col. Braxton’s imp. m. 
Kitty Fisher. Paur THmMan. 

Hanover court-house, May 27,1796. 
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VeneTIAN stood at Mrs. Disney’s 
plantation, near South river church, 
at three guineas each mare, in 1787. 
Venetian was bred by Sir James Pen- 
nyman, bart. of Yorkshire, and got 
by Doge; his dam by Jennison Shaf- 
toe Snap, sire to Goldfinder, Gnaw- 
post, Dasey, and other good runners; 
his grandam by Old Fox. Doge was 
bred by Capt. Wentworth, and got 
by Regulus, son of the Godolphin 
Arabian; his dam by Crab; his gran- 
dam by Dycar’s Dimple, which was 
got by Leed’s Arabian, his dam by 
Old Shanker, a son of the Darley 
Yellow Turk, out of a daughter of 
Dodsworth Leed’s Arabian, was the 
sire of Leed’s, also Basto, Old Fox, 
and the grandam of Childers. 

Union was bred by Dr. Hamilton, 
of Schoolfield, Prince George’s coun- 
ty. He was got by Gov. Eden’s imp. 
h. Shim, his dam by Figure, grandam 
by Dove, g. g- dam by Othello, out 
of Selima. Taken from a paper of 
1783. It is short, but of first rate. 
All his male ancestors were imported. 

G. D. 

Fayette, the property of Presly 
Thornton, Esq. stood, in 1788, in 
Charles county, Maryland, at £5 the 
season. Fayette was bred by John 
Parke Custis, Esq. and was got by 
Regulus, the property of William 
Fitzhugh, Esq. of Chatham. Fay- 
ette’s dam was got by Othello; his 
grandam by the imp. h. Juniper; his 
g.g. dam by Morton's Traveller, out 
of Col. Tasker’s imp. m. Selima, 
who was got by the Godolphin Ara- 
bian. Wiviram Courts. 

March 22, 1788. 


CORRECTIONS. 


Mr. Eprror: 


Warrenton, Dec. 18, 1830. 


You will oblige me by correcting an error in the Washington city races 
of October 23d. It is stated that Mr. Hare's b. c. is by Coalition. You will 
say, Mr. Hare's b. c. Black Jack, by Carolinian, dam by Minor's Escape, 
(by Hoomes's imported Escape or Hornes.) I observe also an error in the 
report of the Warrenton races, as to the pedigree of the same colt. You 


have the word **Homes” for Hornes. 


It may be well to correct the latter 


also, as I know of no horse by the name of Homes. 


Very respectfully, yours, &c. 


Jonn WALDEN. 


Vol. i. p. 418, No. 7: Lady Mars should read Lady Mar.—Again, same 
page: B.c. by Ratler, he by Ratler, should read: 5B. c. by Rattle, he by 


Ratler. 
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